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THE GRINDSTONE of this LIFE 
is PAIN and SUFFERING! 


MIRTH versus MELANCHOLY. 
TOM HOOD saii, “ Wit is frequently sharpened on the Grindstone of Pain.” 
“There's not a string attuned to mirth, But has its cord cf melancholy.” 
The Humorist HOFFMAN held that Evil was always concealed behind APPARENT Good, and the 
Devil had a whis« of his tai) in EVERYTHING. 
“ONE day a poor broken-down dyspeptic consulted 
Abernethy. The Doctor looked at his tongue, felt his 
pulse, and inquired after his symptoms. ‘Well,’ said the 
frank Abernetny, ‘I don’t think taere is much the matter 
with you. You want cheerfulness. Go and see that 
clever fellow Grimaldi. You will get a good hearty laugh! 
That will do you more good than physic.’ ‘Alas,’ said 
the patient, ‘I am Grimaldi.’ ’’— Smiles. 


MORAL.—AN HONEST MERRY HEART DOETH GOOD, LIKE 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


THe Best ANTIDOTE YET INTRODUCED. It ReEcTIFIES THE 
SromacH and Makes THE Liver LauGH wiTH Joy By SOOTHING 
AND NatTuraL MEANS! Its Universal Success distinctly proves that 
it is IMPOSSIBLE TO OVERSTATE ITS GREAT VALUE. 


in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 
CAUTION.—Evanine the Bottle and Capsule and see that they ave marked ‘ENO'’S FRUIT SALT, 
otherwise you have been imposed udon by a WORTHLESS imitation. 


Prepared oaly by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO'S Patent. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Offices: SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—Tue Ricut Hox. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G. 


‘THIs Society was estblished in 1862 to supply SPINAL SUPPORTS, LEG INSTRUMENTS, TRUSSES, 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, &c., and every other description of mechanical support, 
to the Poor, without limit as to locality or disease. Since the commencement of the Society it has supplied 


397,001 APPLIANCES to the Poor. 
29,895 Appliances given in the year ending September 30, 1902. 


Annual Subscription of 1os. 6d., or Life Subscription of £5 5s., entitles to Two Recommendations per annum ; 
the number of Letters increasing in proportion to the amount of Contributions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are EARNESTLY SOLICITED, and will be thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. 


Barciay & Co., Ltd., Lou.bard Street; or by the Secretary at the Office ot the Society. 
RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


HENRY G. MURRAY, 


per ser. Artist in Stained, Painted, 
and Loeaded Glass, 


These ANNE MOSAICS, &c. 
MEMORIAL BRASSES, TABLETS, SCREENS, 


Houses, Country Mansions, _ Qr 

They arealways useful and CAROLINE STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
asta lifetime. There are hundreds 
of which put. Specia.lite: 


W.1.6.ASHFORD, KENT ST., BIRMINGKAM. VARIED ANTIQUE GLASS. 


Particulars and Testimonials on ayplication. 
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ST. AUDRIES, WEST FRONT 
(Photograph by H. Hole, Williton) 


The Badminton Magazine 


FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT 
V.—ST. AUDRIES. 
BY ARTHUR ACLAND-HOOD 


In the series of ‘‘ Famous Homes of Sport” which have recently 
appeared in the pages of the Badminton Magazine descriptions have 
Leen given of places in the Northern, Eastern, and Midland Counties, 
and the writer ventures to think that St. Audries is a worthy repre- 
sentative of the West Country, as it is the home from which you 
can enjoy a greater variety of sport than from almost any other 
place in England. 

For instance, from here you can hunt the wild red deer, the 
fox, the otter, and the badger. You can have excellent partridge 
driving, also shooting over dogs, and walking birds up with the aid 
of markers. On the Quantock Hills you may still kill a brace or 
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two of blackcock, and on occasions make quite a respectable bag 
of snipe and woodcock in the cak scrub, heather, and vast coverts 
which fill nearly every combe. In the winter a good many widgeon 
and wild duck visit this side of the Bristol Channel, and very fair 
flighting is obtained at one or two favourite spots on the coast. 

Added to this, there is a very pretty trout stream at St. Audries 
and another at Fairfield. Ona favourable day most excellent sport 
is to be had. The trout do not run large, anything over a pound 
being considered a whale; but they are sporting little fellows, 
running about three to the pound, excellent to eat, and a good 
fisherman may with luck catch anything up to four or five dozen in 
the day. 

St. Audries was given by the late Sir Peregrine Acland (who 
lived at the adjoining estate of Fairfield, where his family had been 
settled since the time of Henry III.) to his only daughter when 
she married the late Sir Alexander Acland-Hood. At Sir Peregrine’s 
death the two estates came together, and in this description both 
St. Audries and Fairfield are included. 

St. Audries house was an old one, built inthe Tudor style; it was 
a plain two-storied building, having a central fagade and two square 
projecting side-wings. The old open-roofed hall had been converted 
into a low hall, with sitting-rooms above, and over these attics, in 
which were found the remains of an old black oak roof, with beautiful 
mouldings of the Decorated period, too much damaged to admit 
of restoration. In 1870 the late owner restored and added to the 
house, rebuilding the hall on the site of the old one in the same 
Decorated style, with an open oak roof. 

St. Audries is well situated at the foot of the Quantock Hills, 
the park running almost down to the sea, here represented by the 
Bristol Channel, across which, some fifteen miles away, the coast 
of Wales can be very clearly seen, especially just before or after 
rain, even as far inland as the Brecknock Beacons. ‘To the west, 
Minehead Point and the rolling hills of Exmoor, crowned by the 
highest hill of this country, Dunkerry Beacon, well known to 
readers of ‘‘ Lorna Doone” and “ Katerfelto ” (the author of the 
latter, Whyte Melville, was staying at Dunster and St. Audries when 
he was writing that book). To the north and east the Quantock 
Hills rising steeply immediately behind the house prevent any 
distant view in that direction. In the park, which runs to the top 
of the Quantocks, there are fallow and red deer, and when the 
staghounds are out many a run has finished, with fatal conse- 
quences to the stag, close to the house. The wild deer know well 
that there is a herd of relations to be found at St. Audries, and so, 
when pressed by hounds, they very often make for this point in the 
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hopes of throwing off their pursuers by running through the park 
herd. To get into the park they have to jump a strong iron fence 
nearly six feet high, and the ease with which even a heavy and 
beaten stag just “‘ lobs” over this obstacle is astonishing. 

As regards the house as it stands at present, the hall contains 
several things of interest both to the sportsman and _ historian. 
There are a good many fine heads of the wild Quantock deer, and 
some from the park. Two of these stand out more or less by them- 
selves. One is the head of the master stag about the year 1874; it 
is a perfect 12-pointer; the late Mr. Fenwick Bisset, one time 
Master of the Devon and Somerset Staghounds, used to say that it 


FAIRFIELD HOUSE 


(Photograph by H. Hole, Williton) 


was the finest and most perfectly symmetrical head he had ever seen. 
The other head was obtained a few seasons ago, and is even a finer 
specimen. It is that of a wild Quantock stag found in a covert 
some eight milesaway. After a fairly good run this heavy old stager 
jumped into the park, and was brought to bay and killed close to the 
house, the most magnificent head that had been obtained for very 
many years, and well worthy to rank with the giants of a hun- 
dred years ago, whose heads can be seen at Holnicote and Castle 
Hill. Measurements: Length of horn, 36 in.; height of perpen- 
dicular, 29 in.; spread below cup, 30} in.; girth of horn above 
coronet, 7% in.; girth below cup, 7} in. There are several more 
BB2 
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fine wild heads here, but they do not come into the same class as 
the above. 

Amongst many curious mementoes of other days are the follow- 
ing, which the writer has always considered especially interesting :— 
The first is a naval flag 27 feet long, which once belonged to the 
Russian 74-gun ship Sewolod, taken in the Baltic 27th August 1808 
by H.M.S. Centaur, 74, Rear-Admiral Sir Samuel Hood ; this is said 
to be the only specimen of a Russian naval flag taken outside a har- 
bour (N.B., they very seldom showed their noses outside). In this 


QUANTOCK. 


HEAD OF A PARK STAG 


(Photograph by H. Hole, Williton) 


instance the ship was captured and burnt near to Rogerswick in 
the Baltic, in face of a Russian fleet of eight sail of the line, three 
50-gun ships, and eight frigates. Few will deny that this is a record 
of the very highest and most successful ‘‘ sport.” 

This flag is flanked by another, a French naval flag 26 feet long, 
which was taken by H.M.S. Mars, 74 guns, Capt. Alexander Hood, 
on the 21st April 1798, from the 74-gun ship L’Hercule, just outside 
Brest. She was a brand new ship, and within twenty-four hours of 
her leaving Brest she was towed into Plymouth as a British prize— 
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another excellent relic of a good sporting day, though the taking of 
that ship cost the captain his life. The bullet which killed him, 
together with many medals and orders he and Sir Samuel had won, 
is preserved ina little case below the flag. He was only twenty- 
eight years old at the time, and a very promising career was pre- 
maturely cut short. 

In the corridor there is a portrait of an elderly gentleman with 
a key in his hand; this is interesting in that it represents a model 
family retainer, Bankes by name (butler to Sir John Acland about 


A WILD QUANTOCK STAG 
‘*A Record Head” 
(Photograph by H. Hole, Williton) 


the year 1790), who when he died left £2,000 in charity to the 
neighbouring village, where Bankes’ Charity is still administered and 
appreciated. The remainder of his savings, amounting to about 
£3,000, he left back to his master’s family! His master, Sir John 
Acland, was the son of an Oxenham, in whose house was the 
tradition of the ‘‘ white bird”? appearing before the death of any of 
the family. 

Another portrait of some interest is that of Sir Hugh Acland, 
who was laid out as dead in 1750. The butler of those days was 
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sitting up with the body. It was a cold wintry night, and the 
man felt rather uncomfortable, so mixed himself a large bumper 
of hot spirits and water. Turning to the corpse of his late master, 
he drank his health, and then, remarking “‘ Well, old boy, I’ve had 
many a drink at your expense, you shall have one at mine now,” he 
poured the remainder of the tumbler down his late master’s throat. 
The corpse, much to the butler’s consternation, gave a cough and 
a sneeze, and jumped off the bed; the butler bolted, white with 
terror; and his master, having returned to his senses, lived till the 
year 1762. 

There are three very interesting portraits in the hall of three 
ancestors named Palmer; they were brothers, the sons of Edward 
Palmer of Fairfield; they were born on three successive Sundays, 1.e. 
5th, 12th, and rgth June, 1489. John Palmer died 1537; Sir Thomas 
Palmer, his brother, was beheaded 1554; Sir Henry Palmer, the 
third brother, was killed at Guisnes 1556. Beneath their portraits 
is a small case, which contains their shoes and various articles of 
baby’s attire, with the above curious history embroidered on the 
sheets which are reported to have taken them. 

Almost every kind of sport has been described in previous 
pages of the Badminton Magazine, so I will start with what has 
not appeared in the present series, an attempt at a short description 
of a day’s stag-hunting on the Quantocks from St. Audries. These 
hills are an offshoot of the main forest of Exmoor, and up to a few 
years ago were only occasionally visited by the Devon and Somerset 
Staghounds, as a rule for a week in August or September, and 
for perhaps ten days, whenever convenient after Christmas, for the 
purpose of hind-hunting. 

The late Mr. Fenwick Bisset, whose home was at Bagborough 
on the Quantocks, and who perhaps did more for stag-hunting than 
any man in the last century, was very keen to increase the small 
herd of wild deer on these hills, and I believe he frequently sent 
young deer from Exmoor, which had been captured by his pack by 
chance (and saved), to end their days on the Quantocks. Thereby he 
introduced a very efficient change of blood and consequent extraor- 
dinary increase in the ‘Quantock herd,’ so much so that a few 
years ago the numbers of deer became too strong to manage with 
only an occasional week or ten days’ hunting, and the deer damage 
question was becoming a serious one. Luckily for everyone con- 
cerned, Mr. Edward Stanley, M.P., of Quantock Lodge, who owns 
the largest and most favourite coverts, came to the fore and 
generously offered to start a pack of staghounds at his own expense, 
to be hunted by his son Edward. Excellent sport has been shown, 
the Quantock herd is now kept within reasonable limits, complaints 
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as to damage are few and far between; and, mind you, the West 
Country farmer is a man who will never make a complaint of damage 
either against deer or foxes unless he has been hit very severely 
indeed. I fancy that, as a class, there are no better all-round 
sportsmen than the farmers and yeomen of Somerset and Devon. 
Shooting a fox is bad, but shooting a deer is even worse in this 
West Country; and when one sees the damage that two or three 
stags, or, worse still, the sume number of hinds, will do in a field of 
roots, barley, or oats, one is filled with admiration at their sporting 
instincts and forbearance. 

Well, to begin our day’s stag-hunting from St. Audries. It is a 
lovely morning in late September ; the meet is at Quantock Farm, 
at II a.m, some six miles away across the hill, and as the first mile 
is a steep ascent of nearly 800 feet through the park, we must start 
soon after ten. As we ride quietly up through the fern and gorse 
lots of rabbits scuttle away; here and there a herd of fallow deer 
watch us as we pass. On getting to the top of the hill we stop a 
few minutes to let our horses catch their wind, and there away on 
Stoborough, the highest point, is a nice herd of the park red deer, 
about forty in all, two or three good heads among them, but nothing 
very remarkable, as they get no extra food in the winter, and have to 
live on the short grass and heather, etc. They do not get a chance 
of having a sort of “‘ Mansion House dinner ” amongst the crops in 
the valley as their wild cousins on the other side of the deer fence have 
every night. The view from this point is a very fine one; to the 
north across the channel the coast of Wales, the mountains of 
Glamorgan, Brecknock, and Monmouthshire, with the island of 
Steep Holme, where the Danes, after being repulsed in an attempted 
landing at the neighbouring harbour of Watchet (in A.D. 915), 
retired, and ‘sat on the island ” till most of them died of hunger. 
To the east the Mendips rise from beyond the fertile marshes which 
surround Bridgwater; then. Glastonbury Tor and Alfred’s Tower. 
To the west, across the Williton Valley, Brendon Hills and Exmoor 
stretch away to the far distance; and following this line of hills you 
eventually arrive at Minehead Point, a bold headland that plunges 
into the Bristol Channel. 

Here and there, miles off across the heather, other riders are 
making their way to the meet, so we must trot on, leaving Friar 
Beacon on the right, the point from which in old days the inhabi- 
tants used to light warning beacons, taking their signal from Dun- 
kerry, to announce the impending arrival of the Romans and later 
on of the Danes, whose chief camp, Danesborough, is still to be 
seen some four miles away across the hill. We trot and canter 
through the heather or on grass paths, now and then flushing a 
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small pack of black game, leaving Crowcombe Park on our right, 
and arrive at the meet just in time to say good morning to the 
Master and watch the operation of selecting the ‘“‘tufters,” 7.e. 
three or four couple of old and trusted hounds, whose duty it will 
be to find the stag we want, whilst the remainder of the pack 
-are taken away by one of the whips and kennelled at Quantock 
Farm. 

Talking earnestly to the huntsman is a man on a small pony ; 
this is the harbourer. He has been out since just before daybreak 
examining all the likely places he thought a good stag would visit. 
He can tell at a glance by the “ slot”’ or footprint whether it is a 
stag or a hind that has passed, and also to a certainty whether it is 
a runable deer—i.e., at least five years old—or not. 

The coverts here are very large, those we are going to draw 
to-day being quite 1,100 acres in extent, so that it is no easy 
task to locate any particular stag in any particular fifty acres of this 
maze of oak coppice, high fern, and young fir trees. 

As a rule the harbourer has made a good job of his morning ; 
and after hearing his news and advice the huntsman trots off with 
the tufters, followed by a few keen members of the field; the 
remainder taking up what they think the most advantageous posi- 
tions for seeing the preliminary business, which is often a long and 
tedious one, of rousing and forcing the particular stag or hind you 
want to hunt to break cover. 

The harbourer leads the huntsman by the shortest cuts to the 
part of the wood where he thinks his stag is lying, showing him 
the last “slot” he has found. The tufters are now laid on, and 
sometimes so strong is the scent of a stag, especially in late 
September and October, they can feather the five-hours-old line 
right up to his lair, and rudely disturb him in his mid-day siesta. 
But when found, the difficulties of forcing him to break cover have 
only just begun. The stag to-day is old and heavy, and therefore a 
cunning and lazy customer; he does not mean to run unless he is 
obliged; so, after dashing away and freeing himself from the im- 
mediate attention of the tufters, he quarters the cover backwards 
and forwards until he winds another of his own species, follows 
the scent up, and finds a nice fat hind lying down in a clump of 
bracken. A prod of his horns and a kick with the forefeet send that 
hind going for all she is worth, whilst brer stag lies down in her 
lair with horns thrown back flat on his back and eyes and ears 
on the alert. Slowly the tufters come along puzzling out the line, 
and, as happens nine times out of ten, they get on to the fresh 
line of the hind; it is usually not until they get to the next boggy 
place that the huntsman, who must be with his leading hounds, 
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realises that they have changed; he sees this by the difference in 
the “slot.” 

A few rates and a crack or two of his whip bring the tufters 
back; they are old hands at the game, and know almost as much 
about it as the huntsman. He casts back and back, and at last 
again rouses the original stag, only, however, to repeat the same 
game of finding a substitute. This time it is a young stag, which 
breaks cover near some boys and young men on the opposite 
hill, who shout, ‘Gone away!” till they are hoarse, and inform 
the huntsman or whip, who shortly after appears, that ‘ he was a 
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girt big stag as big as a bullock, with harns on un like a tree.” 
If it had not been for the more accurate information of a 
‘“‘broomsquire”” that the said girt beast’? was only a_three- 
year-old, we should have started on a goose chase. However, 
eventually the original stag is forced to leave the big coverts of 
Cockercomb, and, lumbering over the fence, he canters leisurely 
through the oak scrub towards Danesborough. Tufters are stopped, 
the remainder of the hounds sent for, and when they arrive the 
whole pack go away with a dash that does one good to see; not 
much music though, as the heather is so high that staghounds as a 
rule throw their tongues very little, except when they bring a deer 
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to bay or are running in view. After an hour’s gallop up and down 
the combes of the Quantocks, and trying every dodge he knows, such 
as running up and down streams, turning out other deer, etc., etc., 
this cunning old stag finds that he is getting beat, and he has only 
two chances left: one to get amongst the herd in St. Audries Park, 
hoping that hounds may get confused and change on to one of 
the park deer; or, failing this, the sea and a swim for life. 

Perhaps the poor beast—and my sympathies are always with 
him at this stage—is forced through the park, and he is so pressed 
that on coming to the cliffs, eighty to a hundred feet high in 
places, he makes one desperate jump and falls on to the beach 
below with a broken neck—a happy release. Or he may manage to 
get down to the beach by some landslip or sheep-path and take to 
the sea, pursued by the whole pack. Then it is that the red deer’s 
wonderful powers of swimming come out; though apparently dead- 
beat a few minutes before, he swims three yards for any hound’s 
one, and can stay in the water for hours, provided it be not too 
rough. Many an anxious moment has the huntsman spent 
frantically blowing his horn in the hopes of persuading his fast- 
vanishing and best hounds to return before they become too 
exhausted and are eventually drowned, which has happened more 
than once. 

If the stag be set up to bay, he is secured and his throat cut as 
soon as possible; but very often one or two couple of hounds find 
out that the points of his horns are sharp and that his forefeet 
hit like cannon-balls if they venture within reach. The venison 
is distributed amongst the farmers over whose land the hunt has 
ridden, and is much prized by them. 

To show the strength of a stag: On one occasion a certain 
stag was set up to bay under a high wall in a farmyard. It was 
impossible for hounds or huntsman to get near him. One adven- 
turous sportsman of very powerful build and weighing nearly 
fifteen stone climbed on to the top of the wall and _ said, 
“Now, Arthur Heal, I will drop on his back, and when I get 
hold of his horns and pull his head back you run in and 
cut his throat.” The first part of the programme came off all 
right ; our friend dropped on to the stag’s back, seized the horns, 
and with a great effort he pulled the stag’s head back; but the 
stag just put his head down again, and our fifteen-stone friend, 
after describing a parabola in the air, landed on the flat of his 
back in a manure-heap some twenty feet off, much to his astonish- 
ment and our amusement. 

Fox-hunting on the Quantock Hills is first-rate sport. There 
is generally a good scent, and hounds nearly always run well and 
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fast. The foxes are strong and wild; the only difficulty is to find 
them, as the heather is so long that in every combe and on nearly 
every hill there is plenty of cover for a fox to lie. The field, which 
generally consists of perhaps a dozen of the neighbouring land- 
owners and their families, a score or more of those excellent sports- 
men the West Somerset yeomen and farmers, with a few visitors, 
generally spread out fan shape, as hounds cannot draw a tenth part 
of the likely ground. Presently one or two hounds seem to wind 
something, the rest of the pack come to them in some excitement, _ 
and, “Tally ho! yonder he goes!” Jumping up in the middle of the 
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pack, dodging under one hound, popping over the back of another, 
a good hill fox just escapes being chopped, and, getting on to a 
grass sheep-path, goes as hard as he can lay legs to the ground 
to Crowcombe, St. Audries, or Danesborough. Hounds get away 
right on his back—in fact, run him in view for some hundred yards ; 
scent is good; and, though there are no fences, the gallop you 
get up and down those hills and sometimes for a mile or two 
over fairly level stretches of heather is as good fun as most 
people want; and the way the local sportsmen gallop down the 
steepest hills, with their horses jumping the low and thick gorse 
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bushes in a series of zig-zagging bucks, is most disconcerting, 
and even appalling, to a visitor from the Midlands who endeavours 
to follow. 

The West Somerset Hounds under Mr. Marshall’s mastership, 
and ably hunted by Tame, show very good sport each season. 
They cannot be called a humane pack, as last season they accounted 
for over thirty brace, hunting only two days a week. In old 
days there were two neighbouring packs, one known as the humane 
pack as they never killed their fox, the other was called the profane 
pack from the strength and style of the then Master’s language. 

As regards the shooting at St. Audries and Fairfield, many 
people will be surprised to hear that in humble Somersetshire 
over 200 brace of partridges have been killed in a day’s driving. 
The centre of the Fairfield estate is fairly level, and the fields are 
spacious enough to drive—i.e., from twelve to twenty acres, and 
sometimes larger. It is a case of a lot of short drives, with one 
lot of ‘‘ drivers’ and two lots of ‘‘ drivers in.” The latter, under 
competent under-keepers, sweep the stubbles and grass to some 
before-determined-on root-field. By the time they have filled that 
field the guns have taken their places, and the drivers proper 
advance and put the birds over the guns. Meanwhile the ‘ drivers 
in” are working for the next drive, and so on. In this country the 
hedges are very thick and big, and the partridge will not stand 
much bullying, i.e. return drives, as in Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, 
and Hampshire; he soon gets bored with the entertainment and 
retires to the thickest hedge he can find, so that you have to go over 
a good deal of ground, and your birds are never tired or much 
broken. 

The system of driving in this country was started by the 
present owner, who is as keen on it and all other sport as he 
is on politics. 

In connection with this, Hungarians were introduced in the 
early ’g0’s, and the annual bag went up shortly afterwards from 
an average of about 500 brace to well over 1,200 brace, notwith- 
standing the fact that there is a rare stock of foxes on the ground ; 
for instance, last season hounds found forty-nine times on 
St. Audries and Fairfield estates, killing twenty and running 
seven to ground. The driving week generally takes place in 
October. The following are the best weeks of late years :—1895 
(six guns): 158, 223, 120 brace; 1896 (six guns, gale of wind and 
rain): II2, 152, 105, 120 brace; 1897 (six guns): 165, 172, 223 
brace; 1898 (six guns): 180, 174, 124 brace. 

I have not the figures by me of the last three seasons, but 
they were practically the same as above with the exception of 
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last year, which was a very bad one, and the ground was very 
lightly shot; best day, about 100 brace to four guns. 

September shooting, on the outside and hilly beats, is of the 
old-fashioned walking-up order; the fields on this ground are small, 
the hedges enormous, so that driving is out of the question. 

Two guns form the party as a rule, and two or three markers, 
i.e. underkeepers who can climb and are blessed with good eyesight, 
take up positions in certain trees to mark birds when flushed. Each 
marker is provided with a whistle, which he blows once to show 
that he has single birds marked, twice to denote that he has a covey 
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marked, and three times to show that he has marked more than 
one covey. This plan saves a lot of time and a great deal of un- 
necessary shouting and noise, and you can have a good day, whereas 
without markers it would be a long and tedious entertainment. For 
this September shooting you require a brace of retrievers who will 
face a thick fence, and a brace of pointers, as some beats run down 
to the marshes, and here in the long grass you have the luxury of 
shooting partridges over pointers—a very rare experience in these days. 

The best bags of recent years to two guns have been 64, 58, 
and 55 brace; asa rule about 500 brace are killed each season in 
this way. 
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Rough days after black game, woodcock, snipe, and a few wild 
pheasants on the hills are great sport; you may either go out by 
yourself with your retriever, or perhaps with one other gun, pro- 
vided he is a good walker, seeking out the most likely places for the 
different kinds of game; and with luck you can make a very pretty 
mixed bag. For instance, on a certain November 24 I see by my 
game-book that my brother and I got 1 pheasant, 1 partridge, 
1 rabbit, 2 woodcock, 3 snipe, 1 blackcock, and 1 pigeon. We 
might have killed a hare and many more rabbits, but as we had to 
carry what we killed we were not over keen about the ground game. 
Another day of the same kind, one gun, 1 pheasant, 3 rabbits, 
I snipe, 1 woodcock, and 5 blackcock. Nothing very wonderful, 
but real good sport all the same. 

In December, when the “cock” are in, three or four guns can 
go and try their luck in the big hill covers, with a dozen beaters 
assisted by a pack of spaniels, whose cry is delightful to hear echoing 
up and down the combes. You are almost certain to see both red 
deer and a fox or two; any pheasant that flies from one side of a 
combe to the other is worth a guinea to shoot at and a fiver to kill. 
Here are some average days :—November 24: 5 pheasants, 3 hares, 
21 rabbits, 16 woodcock, I woodpigeon; three guns. December 27 : 
13 pheasants, 2 partridges, 3 hares, 20 rabbits, 5 woodcock, 6 snipe, 
2 pigeons; three guns. December 8: 17 pheasants, 7 hares, 
70 rabbits, 2 woodcock, 1 blackcock, I pigeon; three guns. The 
above show a charming variety of rough days, picked out from 
different seasons. 

The covert-shooting proper is very fairly good—especially con- 
sidering the large number of foxes—and reflects great credit on the 
head-keeper, J. Rymer. I do not know which he is keenest at, 
partridge-driving, fox-hunting, stag-hunting, catching trout in the 
Fairfield brook, or covert-shooting; whenever hounds meet at or 
near Fairfield he is always to be seen mounted on a strong cob, as 
keen as mustard to get the Master to draw his coverts, and with the 
very latest intelligence as to where hounds are likely to find quickly. 
H. Coles, the St. Audries head-keeper, is equally keen, a first-rate 
fox preserver, and rides well. 

The best week’s covert-shooting up to now, as regards the total 
of the bag, was :—Round the house, Fairfield: 590 pheasants, 1 hare, 
447 rabbits, 2 woodcock; Fairfield Wood: 815 pheasants, 4 par- 
tridges, 20 hares, 168 rabbits, 2 woodcock, 6 duck; with a middle 
day at rabbits, 324, very good bunnies too, popping about in short 
gorse and fern on the top of St. Audries Park. 

There are several other smaller and very sporting beats, but 
those mentioned above are the best. 
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With regard to the duck flighting, this requires a good deal of 
keenness, as you must lie out on the rocks on a rough and, if 
possible, snowy evening in the winter. When the tide is about half 
flood, there is a large pool an acre or so in extent amongst these 
rocks, and the ducks and widgeon come here in considerable num- 
bers on a rough winter’s evening. In addition to the actual sport 
of shooting your ducks, you may have to wade in almost up to your 
neck to recover them, with the additional excitement of running a’ 
good chance of being cut off by the incoming tide, and having to 
climb the cliffs in order to reach home in time for dinner. Besides 
wild duck and widgeon, you may get chances at a very occasional 
wild goose, sheldrakes, curlew, and many other varieties of shore 
birds. 

Otter-hunting is, as a rule at least, according to the writer’s 
experience, a very uncertain sport, and there is an old West Country 
story to the effect that a novice at the game asked the Master of a 
pack of otter hounds what remark he should make if he viewed the 
otter—whether ‘‘ Tally ho!” ‘See ho!” ‘There he goes!” or 
what? The Master, with many memories of blank days, replied, 
“You should say, ‘Thank Heaven!’”’ 

Badger digging is considered by some an exciting form of sport, 
but the writer is inclined to think that you must be very fond of 
either spade work or cider, or perhaps both, thoroughly to appreciate 
it, as they form the principal features so far as he has been able 
to judge. 

To finish this account of St. Audries,a year or two ago the 
foxhounds killed a brace of cubs, the staghounds killed a stag, two 
guns killed 58 brace of partridges, and two otters were killed in the 
Williton stream; these were all found on the St. Audries and Fair- 
field estate on four different days in one week. 


DRIVING THE MODEST MOTOR 
BY MAJOR C. G. MATSON 


In regarding the motor car from the economical standpoint, it is 
desirable to note that it is not sufficient to purchase a vehicle 
which offers the advantages of both a moderate prime cost and of 
being so constructed that its moving parts should with fair treat- 
ment give but little trouble to the owner: it is also essential that 
it should be used as the makers intended it to be, and that it should 
at any rate not be subjected to treatment calculated in any way to 
destroy its efficiency through carelessness or ignorance. 

The first point to be grasped is that the functions of the driving 
wheels, at any rate, are in no way similar to those of any horse-drawn 
carriage. In the latter, the only action of these wheels is to roll 
along the road: in the motor car the points of them which touch 
the road have to push, and push hard, against the surface of the 
road, in order to propel the car; and of course this very pushing 
action is the cause of the deterioration which is bound to occur in 
the tyres, no matter of what material they may be made. The 
front tyres hardly wear at all, as they only roll, but those on the 
driving wheels not only have to bear the largest proportion of the 
total weight of the car and passengers (with four people not very 
far from one ton altogether), but in addition to this have at times to 
push all the mass up a steep hill at a good speed; and therefore the 
strain on the tyre at that portion of it which touches the road is very 
considerable. In the pneumatic tyre this strain is taken by a com- 
paratively thin wall of canvas and rubber vulcanised together, and 
in the solid tyre by rubber firmly attached to the rim of the wheel ; 
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and care is consequently needful. Asa general rule in starting the 
car it is well to use the lowest gear of all. The inertia of the car is 
overcome by the use of the greatest power slowly, and as soon as a 
little “‘ way’ has been gathered a higher gear can be substituted. 
There is no more painful spectacle than to see a novice trying to 
start, say on the middle gear, by ‘‘ banging in” his clutch, by which 
the wheels are driven round faster than the car can then proceed, 
projecting behind them a shower of mud and gravel. No tyre will 
stand such treatment for long. This is the most expensive part of 
the car, and is in time bound to wear out; therefore it should be 
treated gently. 

Much the same sort of thing applies when using the brakes. 
They can be put on so violently that the wheels are stopped from 
revolving altogether; but if the owner just considered what was 
happening at that point of the tyre which is in contact with the 
road when the car is advancing and the wheel at rest, he might be 
more careful. This has often to be done, and will continue to be 
done so long as dear Fido is allowed to play about on the highway ; 
and more expense will be caused in this way in two seconds than in 
an ordinary week’s touring. Under sucha stress a pneumatic tyre 
may, and often does, burst, and the solid tyre may be wrenched 
from its rim, or at the least have good big “chunks” torn out of 
it. So, for sweet economy’s sake, start easily, and use brakes as 
little as possible. The engine running against its own compression, 
with the current switched off, is a back-pedalling brake in itself 
sufficient for many hills; but when brake power is necessary let it 
be the ‘leather to metal” one on the hubs of the driving wheels, 
rather than the very powerful ‘‘metal to metal” of that on the 
countershaft, which should be reserved for an emergency only. 

One’s first idea in driving is to keep all parts of the machinery 
as cool as possible. In mechanic’s language a temperature slightly 
below that of boiling water, when speaking of the cylinder, is ‘‘ cool,”’ 
but if the lubrication to, say a crank, is not copious enough, or if 
the ‘‘brasses” on it fit too tightly, it begins to turn black, and 
cannot be touched with the finger; and it is then termed ‘“‘ hot.” 
The remedy here is to squirt plenty of oil on it, and loosen the brasses 
as soon as may be. Many beginners are apt to have their bearings 
too tight, which causes undue friction and consequent heat. The 
theory of lubrication is that there should always be a thin film of 
oil interposed between the rubbing surfaces in the bearing; and if 
this be adjusted tightly there is not enough room for it to work its 
way in. On the crank bearing, at any rate, I therefore usually allow 
just a suspicion of a side shake, not enough to amount to a knock, 
but sufficient to be felt. 
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A friend of mine sometimes pays me a visit on a Sunday after- 
noon to talk over machinery topics. He once was a young soldier 
with me somewhere on the other side of the globe, but he was 
“bought out” in order to be apprenticed to ‘‘ the engineering,” and 
is now driver of a goods train. He tells me that in locomotive 
practice they do not object to a shake of } of an inch on the “ big 
end” of a connecting rod, and I also gather much lore as he 
narrates what happened when he was “coming over the bank ” 
with 200 tons of gravel behind him, with the signal against him, 
and the steam brake suddenly ‘ give out.” 

He also gave me a very good ‘‘tip”’ for an obstinately hot 
bearing, which sometimes occurs without any rhyme or reason, and 
this was to feed to it two or three drops a minute of common castor 
oil. A friend of mine who owns a two-cylinder car had trouble 
with one of his crank brasses, the other one working perfectly. Brass 
after brass he melted; at last he tried a pair made of solid phosphor 
bronze without any filling of alloy; and this, though it could not, of 
course, melt, grew so hot that he was afraid of serious damage being 
done to the crank itself. I gave him the ‘‘ castor oil tip,’’ he fitted 
a supplementary lubricator to supply this fluid to the part affected, 
and he has had no further trouble. Although this is very well for 
the crank, it must be borne in mind that under no circumstances 
whatever must any oil be fed into the cylinder other than a high- 
class mineral oil, manufactured on purpose and having a very high 
flash point. Any other lubricant which might well be used in a 
steam engine is entirely out of place here, and would, when exposed 
to the great heat of the burning gas, cook, decompose very quickly, 
and possibly carbonise, so causing the piston to ‘‘seize” to the 
cylinder walls and possibly ruin the whole engine. 

When any bearing is exposed to the constant ‘ pull and thrust ”’ 
of the piston going in and out, the tendency is for its inner surfaces 

to wear oval. The remedy for this is to take it apart and restore 
it to its original circular form by filing the inner edges where the 
two halves meet; but as the thickness of metal necessary to be 
removed is not much more than that of a thin sheet of paper, it 
is better to have this done by an expert, as very few amateurs are 
competent to file a bearing properly. 

On crossing the Channel the other day I noticed that one of 
the main shaft bearings was distinctly loose, in fact I could see it 
shake, when a yard or two away. The boat was being driven ‘“ for 
all she was worth” as the train was late, and I presently, through 
the medium of a good cigar, scraped up a conversation with the 
engineer in charge, who remarked that he thought it was “ about 
right,” as it gave a chance for the oil to get in, and anyway even a 
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slight shake was a good deal better than a hot bearing when you 
were in a hurry, “‘by a blame sight”; to which, as an economical 
motorist, I agreed. 

There is to me something particularly fascinating about really 
good machinery. Once upon a time I used to be greatly interested 
in the speed trials of torpedo boats, and in the torpedo itself, the 
most perfect piece of self-contained machinery ever yet designed, 
but my great recreation was to descend into the engine room of one 
of our latest battleships during a forced speed trial of perhaps twelve 
hours’ duration. Clad in some old suit, with a good ‘‘ sou-wester ”’ to 
keep one’s head dry, I would perhaps be given charge of a small 
hose wherewith to squirt soapy water on to some bearing which had 
to be kept cool, otherwise the ten thousand horse-power engines 
would have to stop, or the gallant ship come down to half-speed, 
disagreeable remarks would be wafted down by telephone from the 
all-powerful “‘ skipper’ from his place on the bridge, and the admiral 
in his flagship miles away, by means cf waving ‘“ pennants” or 
winking lamps, would peremptorily ask for the name of the engineer 
officer of the watch. Machinery is no good unless it does its work. 
Its work can only be done by keeping the bearings cool, and they 
are only to be kept cool by correct adjustment and proper lubrica- 
tion in a motor engine as elsewhere. Grit in a bearing will set up 
undue friction, and so heat it. I remember the case of a poor fellow 
falling from aloft on to the engine-room skylight. Some of the 
broken glass found its way into the engine, which had to be stopped 
and partially dismantled for this same reason. It is a simple matter 
to wash out a bearing, through the lubricating pipe, with a squirtful 
of paraffin, if the presence of dirt be suspected; but after this treat- 
ment abundant oil is required, as paraffin if left long in a bearing 
becomes a cutting agent. 

It is difficult to do much harm to the type of engine which I 
advocate, as I told a man only recently who was pestering me with 
all sorts of questions as to what would happen if he did this or 
omitted to do that; and presently, between the puffs of lighting a 
cigarette, I mentioned that one of the chief charms was that it was 
“ fool-proof.” He then remarked that he must be getting home to 
lunch, but I noticed a backward glance or two thrown at me over 
his shoulder as he drifted down the drive. When I see him again I 
shall tell him that my statement holds good so long as he turns the 
oil on. 

The only accident that has happened to me as yet bears out the 
truth of this assertion. I was taking out two ladies for their first 
drive, and, as is usual in such cases, I was endeavouring to calm 
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occurring, when my eloquence was suspended by a wrench, an omi- 
nous crack, and a bad swerve to the side of the road. Quickly 
stopping the car, I descended and saw at once what had happened. 
A fur-lined cloak, hanging over the back of the seat, had been blown 
sideways by the wind overboard, had slipped in its descent between 
the side of the car and the splash board, a corner of it had been 
caught by the swiftly revolving chain with which it had become en- 
tangled, and it was now ashapeless, mangled lump of cloth, fur, and 
oil, tightly bound round the chain sprocket and its shaft. This, 
having suddenly had an enormous extra strain brought on it, had 
been torn away from the body of the car, and was altogether a far 
from pleasing spectacle. The ladies, however, displayed the greatest 
sang froid, and appeared satisfied to have journeyed so far without 
sustaining any personal injuries. I captured a passing cyclist who 
was glad to be of assistance, and who promptly conveyed my card 
with the few words: ‘‘ Castle Hill. Car ruined; come at once,” to 
an agent from whose vicinity we had fortunately strayed not far. 
In half an hour he was on the spot in another car, in which we con- 
veyed our passengers to the station and saw them off, then returning 
to the derelict motor. On examination, we found that the shaft 
driving the chain on that side was attached to the frame, with the 
bracket containing its bearing, by three small }-in. bolts made 
of ordinary iron, which had been sheared off clean by the force 
of the wrench, and my friend the agent regarded the damage 
solemnly for some moments. 

“This is going to cost you something,” said he. 

‘How much ?” said I, with bated breath. 

“Sixpence,” said he. ‘‘These bolts are machined to fit,” 
pulling a handful from his pocket. ‘‘ They cost twopence each.” 

Punching out the heads of the old ones, he selected three of the 
correct diameter. I held the shaft, with the bracket and chain in 
position, he inserted the new ones, put nuts on them, screwed them 
up from the inside, and put “lock nuts” on the top of these; then 
he informed me that absolutely no harm was done, and there they 
are to this day. Mycar is numbered 3,215, and the makers had not 
constructed these thousands of vehicles without discovering that in 
a percentage of them certain amateurs would sooner or later drop 
garments on to thechains. The bolts in question were manufactured 
to be amply strong enough to withstand all ordinary driving strains 
and stresses, but if their feelings should be outraged by being ex- 
pected to take the pull of the chain and the sprocket, plus a garment 
mixed up between the two, they would strike work, as with happy 
results they did in this case. 

*‘ Didn’t I tell you it was fool proof?” saidthe agent. His feel- 
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ings had been a little ruffled that afternoon, as when my card arrived 
he had just returned from a ten-mile jaunt to the rescue of another 
client who had wired to him: ‘‘ Send expert electrician at once.” 
Fancying that he knew enough of this mysterious fluid to be of use, 
he went himself, and found a doleful party under a tree in a wood. 
Electricity has weird ways of its own, and one of them is, that it 
will take any amount of trouble to avoid jumping the terminals of 
the plug, which it has to be forced to do, to make the ‘ flaming 
spark’ necessary for ignition purposes; and in this instance, instead 
of going to the plug, it preferred travelling back to the coil by 
means of a loose end of wire which, instead of being properly held 
to the plug by the binding screw, stuck out on one side, and so 
conveyed the current in the wrong direction. The spark jumping 
here, where there should have been no spark at all, pointed out to 
the ‘expert electrician ’’ what was the matter. He snipped off the 
offending end of wire, wished the party well, and hoped for tea, 
which my ‘‘three-bolt”’ episode had still further delayed. I am 
confident that this point of having in certain vital points of the 
machinery connections which will do the work intended if used 
properly, but will give way and prevent further damage being 
caused if used improperly, is a valuable one for novices. Nothing 
is more certain than that at some time or other during a hard frost 
the owner or his man will forget to drain every drop of water out 
of his pump over night, and as any ice in it will cause it to jam, 
something will have to go on attempting to start the engine, as it 
revolves at a great speed. However, in my case the only con- 
nection driving the pump itself from the friction wheel on the 
flywheel is a piece of spiral spring, and on the pump stopping for 
any reason this merely comes unwound. Bits of cotton waste may 
get into the water, also grit and dirt, which will easily become 
entangled in and choke the fans of a centrifugal pump, and if this 
be suddenly stopped without any damage being done anywhere, so 
much the better. It is vastly more satisfactory from an economical 
point of view that a belt should slip for a few inches on its pulley 
rather than that a gear wheel should be stripped of its teeth by the 
violence of a clutch—that my three bolts should go rather than that 
the frame of the car itself should be broken or twisted—that a 
‘‘brass’’ should melt rather than that a crank should get red-hot 
and snap, and that a penny pump spring should come unwound 
rather than that the pump should be torn from its seat. These 
be points for the man of moderate means to reflect on in purchasing 
a car, if he be wise. 

Once I left my car for the night in an engineer’s workshop 
where I thought it would be safe; now I leave it at an hotel where 
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I tell everyone not to go near it lest it should explode. For a long 
time after this I heard an occasional grating which I could not 
locate, and in the end I got the friendly coachbuilder to take the 
body of the car right off the “chassis” in order to make a full 
examination, but could find nothing to account for it. He said he 
would clear out the gear box, and on my return produced a wrought 
iron spanner which he had found at the bottom, underneath all the 
grease and oil, and which was bent into almost a half circle. This 
had been from time to time picked up by the teeth of the cog- 
wheels and had been there six months, but no single cog was 
damaged: the belt had slipped when foo great a strain was brought 
on it. We straightened the spanner and I often use it now. At the 
same time we discovered that the contacts of the coil which had 
once been platinum, a metal more valuable than gold, had by some 
occult process been transmuted into German silver, which has no 
value at all. Yes; on the whole, I prefer an hotel. There is such 
a thing as being too clever, and I suppose this enterprising firm 
expected that I should not get far without my gear-box going 
wrong, and platinum has a standard value at all times anyway; but 
in this case the fool-proof system stood me in good stead. 

The chief expense in running a practical car is in the consump- 
tion of petrol, and this point is worth a little attention. As previously 
explained, the air rushing into the cylinder is enriched by a jet of 
petrol spray or vapour meeting it on its way thither; and on the 
correct adjustment of this ‘‘ mixture ’’ depends a good deal both as 
regards efficiency and economy. In the type of carburettor which 
I have, and which is common to many cars, the air enters by a 
funnel-shaped aperture, which is covered with wire gauze to prevent 
dust and other foreign matter being sucked in with it, and on 
passing on its way flows over the top of a nozzle or jet in which 
petrol stands at a constant level just below its edge. Its general 
appearance is that of a little tube standing upright and pointing 
into the gas-pipe which leads directly into the engine; the inside 
edge of this is countersunk, and rising through the centre of the 
nozzle is a little spindle with a mushroom-shaped head, the lower 
portion of which is coned to fit into the countersunk portion of the 
tube or nozzle, and this spindle with its head can be raised or 
lowered by a screw arrangement at the bottom. If the mushroom 
head rests touching the edge of the nozzle no petrol can pass, only 
air will be sucked in, so by means of the screw in question the 
head is slightly raised and the petrol needed is drawn out by the 
rush of air past it, with which it mingles, much in the manner of an 
ordinary spray used in a scent bottle. The air supply remaining 
constant, the petrol supply has to be varied until the correct 
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mixture is determined, and once found it needs very little attention 
indeed—in which it differs from those types in which the petrol 
supply remains constant and the air supply is varied. 

If not enough petrol is given the resultant mixture is too 
‘“‘thin,” power is lost, the explosions are feeble and now and then 
do not occur at all, but no harm is done. If on the other hand 
too much petrol is fed, there is not enough air to cause the mixture 
to burn properly, the explosions are dull and heavy, partially burnt 
gas is passed out of the exhaust box, soot is deposited, the plug 
terminals foul, missfires occur, overheating of the engine soon 
begins, power is again lost, and much petrol wasted. It is pitiful 
to see a fine car ignorantly driven, a smoky blue haze trailing in 
its wake accompanied by an evil smell merely because the car- 
burettor has not been attended to. With many people a car either 
goes or it stops, and so long as it goes somehow no questions are 
asked. If it stops through overheating, or the soot-choked plug 
refusing to pass the spark, the car is blamed, whereas all that is 
really necessary is a fractional part of a turn of an adjusting thumb- 
screw. My rule is to run with as thin a mixture as I can; 
this I arrive at by shutting off the petrol until it burns with 
difficulty, and then I turn on just a little more and leave it alone, 
often for weeks together. A sudden change from dry to wet 
weather, from hot to cold, may upset the mixture a little—the 
moister the atmosphere the more petrol needed. This spirit 
vaporises better with a high barometer; and one of the many 
advantages of a motor car is, that it enables one to pose as a fairly 
accurate weather prophet. ‘‘ More petrol needed? Ha! likely to 
rain to-night!” No end to the uses of the “light locomotive ” ! 

I wonder how it is that lawyers find such insuperable difficulties 
in calling a spade a spade? I have taken a lease of a ‘‘ messuage or 
tenement,” and am surprised and pained to find in coming to live in 
it that it is merely an ordinary house—with doors and windows. 
However, even lawyers have to move with the times, and in the new 
Bill our revered vehicles are baldly and bluntly described as “‘ motor 
cars,” which seems to me to be hardly treating them with due 
respect. Even an omnibus in the eye of the law is a “stage car- 
riage,” and a “ growler”’ is a ‘‘ hackney coach.”’ Surely a motor car 
should be called something other than it really is? Well, here the 
Bill is, and if it will give the ordinary users of the highway 
any relief from the offensive ‘“‘ road hog,” all decent motorists will 
welcome it with open arms. It matters little to me whether my car 
is to be decorated with letters a foot long or no, if only the owner 
of a new 40 horse-power car who resides somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood—a certain Mr. Fitz Gashleigh de Bofflehead—can be 
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tamed. I requested my boy, who has the privilege of knowing his 
mechanic, to convey to this worthy how different life would be if his 
master could refrain from passing us on the road at over forty miles 
an hour, and I left him as usual to work out the details in his 
own way. 

The next evening, whilst walking round the garden to see how 
the roses were doing, I found the boy sitting on a low wall over- 
looking a road by which the offending car went to its stables, and in 
his hands was an old Afghan matchlock gun, six feet long, which he 
had taken down from the hall. Presently the ‘ roaring forty” came 
along, and the boy began to polish his weapon. As I brushed the 
green fly off the rosebuds I overheard the following : 

***Ullo, shoffore ; goin’ duck shootin’ ?”’ 

‘* Not ter day ; rodogs is my meat.” 

Wotcher mean ?”’ 

‘Don’t want to ‘urt yer feelin’s, but the fack is, we’re fair sick 
of yer. Larst night, wen you went scorchin’ parst us all among 
them pebbles t’other side er Ripley, one of ’em you throwed up 
ketched th’ old ’un on th’ nose and ’nother one broke er glarss of ’is 
goggles. Ow! y’ort to of ’eard ’im a cussin’ yer! ’Ee sez ter me 
this mornin’, ’ee sez, ‘Orgustus, you bin a good boy lately, an’ you 
ort to ’ave a little sport an’ parstime, and so you jest take thet gun, 
same wot I shot many a hellerfunt wiv’,’ ’ee sez, ‘and see if you 
can’t let some er the stuffin’ outer them tyres o’ thet rodog wot I 
*bominates ‘oo comes thunderin’ by nigh every time we goes out, 
smuvverin’ me and the young ladies wiv’ dust and stones,’ ’ee sez. 
Don’t want to ‘it you, ner yit Gashlee, but I’m bound t’ ’ave a bang 
at yer soon. Dorgs is bad enuff, but rodogs is pizen. S’ long; I’m 
just orf down th’ town ter get th’ powder ’n buck-shot.” 

This has evidently filtered through to Fitz Gashleigh, as now 
he passes us at a reasonable speed. One glimpse of the “‘ shoffore ” 
hanging over the back of the tonneau with the lethal weapon in his 
hands was enough for the moon-faced Bofflehead, and now we go 
out unarmed. 

*“ Why so much power?” I often ask. Here is a man with a 
** 40 horse’ engine which cannot be kept cool enough if driven slowly 
for any length of time, and if driven fast is merely a pest and a 
nuisance to everything and everybody it comes near. My first car 
had 43 horse-power, and once I drove it from Eastbourne vid Lewes 
and Uckfield over Crowborough Beacon, 800 feet high, with another 
passenger and a good heavy trunk, to Tonbridge—45 miles—without 
stopping, and came in all cool. When I sold it to a north-country 
doctor, he came to look at it, took it up all the steepest hills he 
could find, paid for it, departed in it, and drove it home, 155 miles, 
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in 8} hours, 100 miles of which were without a stop—so he wrote 
and told me. 

Another man I know has a similar car. He started on a tour 
from Tonbridge, where he lived, after breakfast, and had his dinner 
in Birmingham, and after travelling around for a month, on his way 
back had his breakfast in Cheltenham and his dinner in Tonbridge. 
The other day I drove my own 6 horse-power from Guildford to 
Deal, 106 miles, in a little over eight hours, and only stopped once, 
for lunch, at Sevenoaks. Another man, who obtained a car on my 
advice of the same type as my own, after three weeks’ tuition, drove 
it to Bath, 137 miles, in nine hours, carrying three people and much 
luggage. What more do reasonable folk want ? 

‘‘Ah!” but people say, “the life of a motor car is so short.” 
Well, so it may be of some sorts; and the remedy is to use the long- 
lived sort. Take a little engine running at 2,000 revolutions a 
minute, and it does not need much argument to prove that this is 
putting a boy to do man’s work. A large engine running slowly is 
another matter, and I know of gas engines ten years old as good as 
ever they were. 

Only to-day I was reading of the locomotive made by George 
Stephenson for the Liverpool and Manchester Railway in 1822, still 
hauling coal in Hetton Colliery—eighty-one years old ; and in forty 
years the late Queen’s yacht only lost one knot of speed, that being 
due to deterioration of the boilers and not of the engines. 

A man here has a 3} horse-power car which carries two people 
at twelve miles an hour. At a recent Automobile Club Meet on 
Hindhead, fourteen miles off, many expensive high-powered cars 
started, say, half an hour after he did, and perchance got there 
before him. Well! who cared? He did not, as he arrived there at 
the time appointed ; he passed cars on the way thither, not one, 
nor two, which never got there at all, and his stout little vehicle is 
five years old, as good as ever, and costs the inerest trifle to run, going 
thirty-five miles on a gallon of petrol. He gets about easily, quietly, 
and cheaply, annoys no one, and is in my opinion a better motorist, 
and a better sportsman as well, than even my dear young friend 
de Bofflehead, with about £1,500 of capital locked up in an absurd 
box of machinery which he does not in the least understand, and 
which already gives him endless trouble. 


HUNTING COSTUME 
A PLEA FOR ORTHODOXY 
BY LOUIS CORBALLY 


A REQUEST from Master or Committee asking members and 
followers of their hunt to turn out in correct hunting costume has of 
late in many districts almost become an annual formality, rendered 
necessary—in the minds of those who are far-seeing in their regard 
for the interests of the sport—by the increasing numbers of those 
who affect mufti riding kit with foxhounds through the regular 
season. 

As a general defence of this ratcatcher brigade it may be said 
that they are, for the most part, unconscious of the harm they do 
and unmindful of reasons why they should do otherwise. The fault 
chiefly lies in their individual modesty and their forgetfulness of the 
truism that ‘‘mony a mickle maks a muckle.”” To place them thus— 
off-hand-—in the position of wrongdoers may at first seem unwarrant- 
able, or at least to savour of prejudice; its justification will be 
sought in an inquiry into the why and wherefore of convention in 
hunting attire. 
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Nowadays a great number of men who hunt more or less regu- 
larly are addicted to the exercise of their ingenuity and taste in 
designing or adopting what they choose to call ‘‘a sporting kit” to 
be worn in the hunting field. ‘‘ Loud” checks and other horsey 
abominations are not referred to; it is rather to the opposite 
extreme, characterised by modesty and sombreness, such as a dark 
grey cord or tweed coat, ditto breeches, butcher boots, and a “‘ pot ” 
hat. Such sportsmen, it may be, get each article and incidental of 
their turn-out from different tradesmen, who—in their estimation— 
perch in solitary state on separate pinnacles of fame; and they 
regard such a collection of individually ‘ perfect’ items as quite 
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becoming at a meet of foxhounds, and as little open to criticism 
there as it might be if worn with harriers or the drag. 

Broadly to classify this ratcatcher brigade: It includes men 
who hunt whose fathers did not hunt, who are more from the 
city than the country; those who are not quite sure of themselves 
in a hunting throng, who have gazed on coloured prints represent- 
ing “the tailor” or ‘“‘the swell’ in hunting attire of exaggerated 
splendour, and, having followed his pictorial career as far as the 
inevitable muddiness and humiliating discomfiture of the first fence, 
fear to justify the satire in their own persons; those who would 
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be as self-conscious in pink as a nervous parvenu in his first court 
suit; would-be ultra-sporting men, too, on whom unostentatious 
clothes become the ultimate expression of ‘“ side ’—the very superior 
horsey person who wears black leggings, and the youthful many 
who emulate him in all his idiosyncrasies as being the embodiment 
of all things ‘‘ sporting.” 

The knowledge that some well-known horsemen and first- 
flighters have conspicuously appeared in mufti kit has tempted 
many to follow their lead—in the field of sartorial accomplishments. 
The influence of literature on a first hunting generation is also very 
considerable. Many there are who can talk glibly of hunting in 
scrupulously correct hunting phrase who have never even seen the 
field vanishing from the covert-side. Sporting and pseudo-sporting 
fiction writers often foster the notion that the man in front through 
the run of the season—the ‘‘hero” of the book—is invariably 
garbed in “ unostentatious ’’ ‘‘ workmanlike” whipcord and a billy- 
cock, and revels in the misfortunes of the aristocratic villains and 
“Rotten Row mashers”’ hopelessly outdistanced in the ruck. 

There are others who ought to know better, thorough sports- 
men born and bred to the game, who have a strange antipathy to 
dressing well under any circumstances—the man who will say 
‘* Wear pink ?—Not likely!’ with a laugh one must forgive, even 
though he turn out in an old shooting coat and during the run gives 
all an opportunity of noticing that it lacks a riding flap. Others 
insist on their pet theory that conventional hunting gear is unprac- 
tical as well as unnecessarily heavy and expensive—a contention that 
will not stand analysis. 

The expense fallacy is always cropping up. Another man whose 
home is in a hunting country may argue, ‘‘I can get two or three 
days a fortnight if hunting only means getting up ona pony or any 
available ‘skin,’ in riding togs of sorts, and giving a fiver to the 
poultry fund. If it entailed a £20 subscription and expensive kit, 
I couldn’t go out.’’ He also regards hunting costume as an ex- 
travagance, and holds that he could not afford to turn out smartly 
in that style, whereas his purse can just manage to allow him a 
neat mufti kit. He may be one whose ideas admit only pink or 
ratcatcher, regarding check-coat costume as an unworthy compro- 
mise—a view which, though it may appeal for sympathy in individual 
cases, must be generally condemned as insidious. That he would 
sport the colour if he thought it “right” in his case may make 
some amends for his own shortcomings; but here such sentiment 
is dangerous, and class—not individual—must be considered. ‘‘ This 
kit is quite good enough for me,’ some will say: ‘‘ why should I 
wear pink? I cannot afford to live up to it, and don’t ride the class 
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of cattle that ‘go’ with a pink coat.’ Or another : ‘ Yes, I sub- 
scribe to hounds and keep a few horses in the country, but I am not 
a regular hunting man; I live and work in town. To wear pink 
would be to play at being a jackdaw in peacock’s plumes,” etc., 
which may be likened to a man seeking admittance to a Levée at 
St. James’s in mufti, on the plea that he had no pretensions to being 
a regular courtier ! 

If the average man who turns out regularly in a black or 
grey coat hunting costume be asked why he doesn’t wear pink, 
his reply will usually be to the effect that by doing so he would 
be laying a claim to be a “‘ good ’un to follow ’—‘‘ I don’t pretend 
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to be a ‘thruster,’ and a pink coat is out of place in the ruck.” 
He cannot be entirely blamed for his modesty; it is due to the 
insidious influence of an idea—very prevalent, and gaining ground 
among the younger generation of hunting men—that pink is not 
peculiarly the fox-hunter’s colour, but rather, if fitly supplemented, 
the ultra-smart in hunting wear, or else the “red badge of courage ” 
and of the other attributes which go to make a good man to 
hounds; they regard it as the right of the few. In every objection 
raised to its adoption this cloven hoof appears, whether obviously 
in modest self-disparagement, or masked in the excuse of a slender 
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purse. The former only admits a pink coat as the uniform of the 
noble order of chronic first-flighters, while the latter presupposes 
the notion that it must be ‘‘dressed and lived up to,” and that 
in conjunction with microscopic imperfections in breeches, boots, 
or other accessories, it becomes pretentious, motley, an absurd 
caricature, ‘not nearly so sporting as cleverly-cut tweeds and a 
billycock.” 

In each case the idea is based on an entirely wrong conception 
of the significance of hunting costume. Devotion to sport should 
not imply homage. Pink should not be on a pedestal; respect 
for it, its traditions and associations, should be expressed by the 
wearing of it ourselves, not by admiring it on others or honouring 
it in the abstract. The notion that only the few are worthy of 
it, which is obviously absurd, is what is responsible for much of 
its neglect. 

There are many, and they are very bad offenders, who are 
unwilling to admit that the question of dress is of any real im- 
portance. The superficial aspect of the matter has been long 
familiar to them and has guided their opinions. They will say, ‘I 
want to hunt, not to worry about clothes, or what our grand- 
children are likely to do and to wear. Besides, I am only one, 
and insignificant at that; what I do cannot make any difference,” 
or strive to justify their apathy or convenience by similar argu- 
ments, which, were they generally admitted and applied, would 
equally justify vulpicide or any other crime against unwritten law. 

The moral effect of hunting costume seems even to be ignored 
by those who object to its conventions. Fox-hunting has been 
termed an ‘‘ aggressive amusement’; those who hunt cannot afford 
to be inconsiderate of the great majority who do not hunt, for the 
possibility of their sport depends largely on the tolerance of the 
latter. It is only human, as well as characteristic of British 
custom and love of pageant, that the sight of a brilliantly appointed 
hunting throng should be pleasant to the eye, and meet with 
admiration and welcome, where a hybrid crowd of ratcatcher horse- 
men will be only suggestive of poaching, will stir up a feeling of 
resentment and thoughts of damage done, and whether they are 
worth encouragement ‘‘now that the times are so bad.” A 
landlord-farmer in a correspondence on this subject in the Field 
expressed his opinions in this very terse fashion: ‘‘ When a man 
comes out who ought to wear a pink coat and does not, and I 
see him smashing my fences, I long to warn him off my land, 
and so do most farmers whose land he rides over, because we 
think he is not paying proper respect to our Master and our 
hunt.” And he might have added ‘“‘ because his appearance is no 
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pretty sight to charm our eyes and warm our hearts; because 
he doesn’t wear the costume it is born in us to respect and to 
love ; because, if a ratcatcher, he’s a modernised groomish anomaly 
that can scarcely be recognised as a gentleman and a sportsman.” 
If such be the thoughts and feelings of those who understand the 
sport and can appreciate the sportsmanlike qualities of the field 
however they be dressed, how much worse must be the impression 
made by a mufti crowd on those who can only form their opinions 
of the sport on its spectacular merits, chance witnesses who talk 
to their friends of what they have seen, and thus sow seeds of 
public opinion? It would be sheer childishness to argue that the 
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general non-hunting public do not actually support fox-hunting. 
Their favourable attitude towards it, which means their moral 
support, must be in the long run a condition of its existence, and 
therefore at no period can it be ignored with impunity, particularly 
at present, when among a considerable section there is a tendency to 
organise crusades against field sports, individually and collectively. 
Thus we have one very practical example of the harm done by 
ratcatcher hunting men, and one worthy of their serious considera- 
tion. Their plea of irresponsibility must be put out of court. It 
is only their own timely amendment of their ways which can 
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prevent it being advisable for the powers that be, and all who have 
the best interests of their sport at heart, to agree in theory and 
practice with the “landlord-farmer ”’ already quoted—“ that the man 
who is too lazy or careless to dress up to his position ought to be 
boycotted until he learns better.” 

In everyday life we wear appropriate costume, such as a 
‘morning suit,” a “ frock” or coat and etceteras suitable 
to the occasion when in town. To dress carelessly or inappropriately 
would show a want of respect for ourselves, our associates, and for 
those conventions which are part of the structure of society. If 
we accept the rules of ordinary attire as being reasonable—and 
have not the wisest of every generation admitted that ?—it seems a 
pity that in principle they should not be more strictly applied to 
hunting costume. In society a man of limited means may be 
reduced to wearing an old and by no means irreproachable suit 
of dress clothes at a dance or dinner party, although his wardrobe 
may harbour a very smart suit of tweeds or even a ‘‘ dinner jacket,” 
which he must not wear under the circumstances. Yet many who 
acknowledge such conventions in ordinary dress turn out with fox- 
hounds in smart mufti kit in preference to correct costume which 
may not in detail be beyond criticism; and such is the degeneration 
and assurance of some of these that they are not ashamed to com- 
pare the cut and style of orthodox costume on others with the 
details of their own nondescript kit: the “ perfectly’ wrong seems 
to them more admirable than the incompletely right. 

Many a hunting man of the older generation will say, ‘‘ Better 
a garment that once was intended to represent a pink hunting coat, 
white leathers or cords decently cleaned, top boots that do not fit 
well anywhere, and a silk topper or hunting cap, than the smartest 
mufti gear fashioned by the cleverest ‘artists’”’—which is a much 
more healthy view. The necessity of keeping fox-hunting apart 
from the ordinary affairs of modern existence must be manifest to 
all who give a thought to the matter. The enemies of the sport 
call it an ‘‘anachronism’”’—an emphatic truth in the sense that 
compared to latter-day developments in the science of living and 
“ progressing ’’ there is in the atmosphere of the sport something 
incongruous, of a past age; and in this lies one of its strongest 
claims for existence. The times are gone when fox-hunting was the 
exclusive sport of the nobility, gentry, squirearchy, and farmers of 
the hunting “countries.” Nowadays the majority of those who 
hunt have some business apart; to them hunting is a recreation ; 
on other days they work, perhaps in the city, and spend their 
time, it may be, in unwholesome labour and amusement. They 
are not yet reduced to mere mechanical constructions, as predicted 
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by would-be scientific wizards; they still are human, and have 
besides generations—more or less remote—of sporting blood in 
their veins. Their nature calls for some relief, an antidote, some 
recreation that is inspiriting, that appeals to their sense of the 
picturesque, that quickens their blood and gives them opportunity 
of exercising and testing their virile qualities; in fine, some form 
of diversion that is morally and physically refreshing. Hunting 
supplies their wants, and by its conventions would teach them 
how to enjoy its efficacy to the full. Yet this class includes the 
worst offenders against the etiquette of hunting costume—the very 
men from whom a rational, far-sighted support of their pastime 
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might be expected. For them, much more than for those. of rural 
occupations, the anachronism of hunting is one of its greatest 
virtues; every feature of the sport that differs from the ordinary 
routine of workaday life enhances the recreation afforded; the 
greater the contrast the better the recreation. The sight of the gay 
throng, and even more than that the feelings inspired by wearing 
brilliant or unusual raiment—for man is very susceptible to the 
influence of his clothes: it is as difficult to feel morbid in a pink 
coat as it would be to enter into the spirit of a hornpipe when 
draped in a shroud—are elements which they cannot afford to 
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lose, or, if they have not known them, which will add a further 
attraction—and a great one—to their day’s sport. 

The life of fox-hunting, apart from its justification, depends to 
a great extent on this “anachronism,” which is inseparable from 
it. If the sport be upheld in “ splendid isolation,” entirely removed 
from the circumstances of ordinary life, it may last. It cannot keep 
pace with the developments of science and civilisation: that path 
can only lead to its downfall. Improvement for it spells degenera- 
tion; ‘‘progress’’ means decline: any of its usages falling into 
disuse or suffering change may be likened to a nail in its coffin. 
All that is quaint and picturesque must be jealously guarded against 
the infringement of latter-day notions; and of these the question of 
costume is far from being the least important. An ‘ unsporting ”’ 
name for a hound, or a solecism in hunting phraseology, jars on the 
ear of the thorough sportsman, because it rouses his protective 
instinct. Then, when numbers of men turn out in the hunting 
field in attire that would not look out of place in a motor car, surely 
it is high time to pause and consider if in this there be not some 
hidden danger; to dip into the future and strive to see its probable 
effect—for it is the thin end of a wedge which must be dislodged 
before it is too late. The habits of individuals may become the 
custom of the next generation, and law unto the third. 
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THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF AMATEUR 
FOOTBALL 


BY ALAN R. HAIG-BROWN 


Ir is hardly with a feeling of satisfaction that the amateur can look 
back on the last football season, nor is it with any degree of con- 
fidence that he can contemplate the coming one. And this remark 
applies equally to the Rugby and Association player, though it is 
with the latter that this article intends to deal exclusively. 

The Rugby Union has given us a sad example of the evils of the 
divided house; hard upon the drawing of the fatal line between the 
professional and the amateur has come disaster in International 
Matches, till England now holds the wooden spoon with a seeming 
tenacity. Let us, therefore, who play under the gentler code be swift 
to profit by her experience. The Association game is tottering upon 
the brink of much the same abyss—possibly a deeper one. There is 
a strong tendency to write, to think, to speak of amateur and pro- 
fessional talent as distinct departments of the game, when as yet, 
thank heaven, no dividing barrier really exists between them. And 
the evil does not stop here; signs are not wanting of further divi- 
sions, further extenuations of prejudice. We have a Dunn Cup for 
Old Boy teams who like to be alone, a Metropolitan League for 
clubs who really don’t mind playing with the Old Boy clubs, and 
the Amateur Cup—the sop thrown to those who refuse to play in 
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the professional yard—is left severely alone by clubs who are good 
enough to know better. And looking to the north, south, east, or 
west for the outcome of this policy, what do we find? Certainly 
not promotion for the amateur. But one of the unpaid class 
represented England in her three Internationals this last season, 
and he owed his distinction to the training afforded him by a pro- 
fessional club. Collectively we are worse off than individually. 
Teams, teams, teams everywhere, and not one of them worth a snap 
of the fingers compared to a professional combination; and if we 
are to speak critically of football, it is only by the professional 
standard that we can form our judgments. There are no two kinds 
of the pastime—the game is the same whether played with boots 
paid for by the club or with those paid for by the owner. 

Turning to the clubs whose names are familiar to all, we will, 
as becomes their ancient glory, speak first of the Corinthians— 
they continue in their policy of splendid isolation with but moderate 
results. During the past season they have defeated very few pro- 
fessional sides; some amateur teams, it is true, have fallen victims 
to them, but such opponents are not worthy of the Corinthians’ 
steel, bearing in mind that club’s composition. Nor can we make 
much of their dual victory over Queen’s Park, for the latter would 
take a very low place indeed in our Southern League. The 
Casuals, when they are not Corinthians, and I think my meaning 
is clear, do not succeed in holding their own with other London 
amateur combinations. Among the Old Boy clubs the Old Salopians, 
Old Carthusians, Old Malvernians, and Old Reptonians have 
distinctly the making of teams above the average; but they are so 
intimately connected with the Corinthians, and the services of their 
players are so often requisitioned by that club, that we can hardly 
look to them as teams to raise the amateur from his fallen estate; 
and, in addition, the introduction of the Dunn Cup will further 
militate against the mixing of the Old Boy element in the football 
of the masses. The Universities have of late years put very 
disappointing teams into the field, and, despite the good material 
they receive from the public schools, will never be a force to be 
reckoned with until they overcome the apathy which centres round 
the Association game at Oxford and Cambridge. A discussion as 
to how this is to be done is, however, outside the province of this 
article. In the neighbourhood of the metropolis, Clapton, Shep- 
herd’s Bush, and Leytonstone are distinctly good, as the word is 
understood in amateur circles, but could not, I think, be relied on 
to take anything but the lowest place in one of the professional 
Leagues. In the provinces, Oxford City and Stockton are head 
and shoulders above the rest, and they again are of about the same 
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calibre as the London clubs. My list of amateur clubs of any 
repute is now complete. I may have omitted one or two, as I 
write from memory, not from statistics. If I have done so it is of 
little moment, for one word will describe them all, if one looks at 
them from the professional standpoint, and that is ‘‘ moderate.” 

Before I proceed to suggest any remedy for this deterioration I 
must digress for a while. There are some who are quite content 
with the existing state of affairs, and who look upon football as 
merely a pleasant means of whiling away a dull hour, caring nothing 
for the class of play if only their friends be fellow-players. They 
have a perfect right to their opinion, and, so far from endeavouring 
to dissuade them from it, I would expressly state that this article 
has not been composed for their delectation. But there are others 
who take as much interest in the winter game as cricketers do in 
cricket, and who would like, above all things, to see an organisation 
of the former pastime similar to that which obtains in connection 
with the latter. It is with these that I would now attempt to talk. 

In Association football, curiously enough, we have no recognised 
standard of ‘‘ first-classness”’ (if I may be permitted to coin a word). 
The Universities and some metropolitan teams presumably claim 
this distinction; the League combinations unquestionably do so, 
and yet between the two there is a great gulf fixed. Sooner or later, 
as in cricket, some hard and fast rule on this point must be laid 
down. Personally I should call only those clubs first-class which are 
members of the two divisions of the League and of the first division 
of the Southern League. This selection limits us entirely to pro- 
fessional players. What then of the amateur? It is evident from 
past events that he cannot vie with the professional—time and 
money are bound to win in the end, and the issue will not be left 
long in doubt. The only course therefore that is left open to him is 
to unite with his paid brother; and if he would aspire to the highest 
honours of the football field he would do well to attach himself to 
one or other of those clubs which I have mentioned above—it will 
then be possible to bring about a similar state of affairs to that 
which is so successful at cricket. 

Suggestions have been made—and I believe I have been guilty 
of them myself—that some solution of present difficulties might be 
discovered in the founding of a County Championship. On con- 
sideration, however, I do not think that this would meet the case. 
It must be remembered that almost every county in England 
contains more than one professional club which has got its way to 
make and its shareholders to provide with dividends. It must also 
be remembered that each of these clubs has its large list of League 
fixtures which is more than sufficient for any given season, and 
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which would not admit of the addition of county matches for those 
of its players who would be chosen to take part inthem. The pro- 
fessional clubs as they at present exist practically rule football; no 
arrangement therefore can be come to for the general good which 
would not be acceptable to them. Had a County Championship 
been instituted before professionalism reached its zenith it might 
have been practicable; now it would only be possible if the pro- 
fessional element were excluded. Under such circumstances the 
competition would be worse than useless, for it would only thicken 
the dividing line between the paid and unpaid, and, moreover, 
judging from present-day county matches, would be productive of 
no interest or excitement. 

It will probably be argued that but few amateurs would be able 
to gain admission into professional clubs. How so? There are 
many more paid teams at football than there are county elevens at 
cricket, and I do not believe that the individual excellence of the 
amateur at the former game is less than it is at the latter. More- 
over, opportunity will never be wanting, for the managers of League 
clubs—owing to their enormous fixture lists—are always ready to 
give a trial to a promising amateur. Of course he will have to show 
that he is worth something, or else his services will not be further 
required ; but no one will carp at the old rule of the survival of the 
fittest. It may also be necessary for an amateur to gain experience 
in the ranks of a minor professional club before aspiring to a place 
in one that is first-class, but this Ido not look upon as a serious 
objection to the scheme. Under existing conditions of athleticism 
in England, it is not nowadays practicable to play with a professional 
team without paying a certain amount of attention to the game 
other than that which is bestowed on it at the moment of play. 
The standard of workmanship is very much higher than it was some 
years ago, and, consequently, the strain on one’s endurance is 
increased. But the training that is necessary for football is not of 
a very arduous nature—an hour’s sharp exercise taken after business 
hours will keep the body in sufficient trim, and this procedure will 
in addition ensure a good state of health for work as opposed to 
play—it cannot be argued seriously that lack of spare time prevents 
amateurs from playing for professional clubs when one realises that 
many give up three and sometimes six days a week to cricket ! 

From the really keen amateur point of view the present organisa- 
tion of football is distinctly depressing. The only possible future of 
the game which will ensure that all-important unity is, I think, 
contained in the plan I have suggested. It always seems to me that 
a game loses its claim to the epithet of National if it cannot be 
indulged in by all collectively, and under precisely the same rules 
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throughout the country. Football is so essentially the game above 
all others which may be played by rich and poor alike—it is so free 
from the initial expenditure to the individual that deters many from 
various other pastimes—that no effort should be spared to bring about 
a combination of the masses and the classes under its code of laws. 
As it is, we are sacrificing harmony for discord, and, what is almost 
equally important, quality for quantity. There are too many cups, 
too many leagues, and too many teams which, on the strength of a 
few individual players, claim an excellence they do not justify. Let 
them continue to exist by all means if they can, but let their 
existence be based on the assumption that they are only a means 
toan end. First and foremost there must be in connection with 
the Association game a first-class nucleus composed of paid and 
unpaid players collectively, otherwise I cannot see what the future 
holds for the amateur, except it be a still more marked mediocrity— 
and that were a thousand pities. 
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ON THE CROMARTY FIRTH 
BY ALBAN F. L. BACON 


On,the east of Ross-shire, on either side of the Cromarty Firth, and 
between the firths of Moray and Dornoch, there lies a large tract of 
agricultural land, as rich as any in the three kingdoms, an oasis of 
the Highlands. Westward to the Atlantic the mountains stretch 
away in uninterrupted succession. In the days of our fathers, when 
farming was not only the most pleasant but also the most lucrative 
of employments, the dwellers on this rich alluvial soil must have 
offered a striking contrast to the majority of their Highland 
brethren. Even to-day the heavily-cropped land, the rich grass, 
the thigh-deep turnips, tell of high rents and a by no means 
moribund landed interest. 

The shooting in this immediate district is, of course, of the 
low-ground description, sport with partridges being unusually good 
for Scotland. If you do not walk the immense turnip fields ina 
long line of several guns, a pointer is almost a necessity. For three 
or four guns to walk about in the green sea of swedes and turnips, 
trying to happen on the little Scotch partridge that lies like a 
stone, is about as hopeful as to look for the proverbial needle in the 
proverbial bundle. 
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More numerous than the partridge, more destructive than the 
rabbit, more wary than almost any other bird or beast of the chase, 
the pigeon makes for itself a home in this land of the northern 
firths. The wood-pigeon and the rock-pigeon in equal numbers 
prey upon the produce of the land. One moment the corn-stooks 
look bare in the sunlight, and the next you enter the field and it is 
blue with flapping wings. You sit in the corn and think yourself 
unseen, like the ostrich with his head in the sand, and that the 
pigeon, the emblem of simplicity, will come and settle on your gun 
barrel. A large flock rattles out of the neighbouring wood, it 
swings away out of sight, then suddenly appears quite near. Now 


A VILLAGE BY THE FIRTH 


is the time: up goes the gun, but at one and the same moment 
up go the birds, and wheel away far out of shot. Their cold green 
eyes have seen the sudden movement—nothing can escape them. 
This kind of pigeon-shooting is in a way very similar to grouse- 
driving, but of course it lacks the certainty of the latter. You see 
some birds coming, apparently a great way off; they look as if they 
were flying in another direction; and then, just as you have given 
up all thought about them, they are flooding all around you. In 
the same way you see a big covey of grouse half a mile away, 
coming round the side of a knoll, and then they are swallowed up 
by the intervening ground; but suddenly, without a moment's 
warning, they slide past you and nearly knock your cap off. There 
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are few better firths than the Cromarty for wild-fowling, but after 
the beginning of August you seldom meet with any duck in the 
adjacent mosses, nor do they appear to come to feed in the corn. 
Snipe and woodcock shooting is confined to those few birds that 
have bred on the ground, till the beginning of October. The first 


MAKING A ‘‘BUTT'’ FOR PIGEON-SHOOTING OUT OF CORN SHEAVES 


jack snipe we saw last season (1902-3) was on October 4. Neither 
snipe nor woodcock, however, come in any number till the “‘ back 
end of the year,” as the Scotch call it. 

Though occasionally the boom of a punt gun is heard on the 
firth during the autumn, the best duck-shooting is in winter time. 
A few hardy professional gunners are scattered along the shores of 
the firth; but as a means of livelihood duck-shooting must be a 
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precarious employment, with manifold hardships to be endured. 
One of these men, who has for many years “ worked ” this firth, is 
said to make as much as £100 a year from the proceeds of his sport. 
There are, of course, one or two places along the shore where 
shoulder gunners can get some shooting as the duck fly overhead 


THE PIGEON ‘‘ BUTT’’ COMPLETED 


rom one small bay to another across a projecting tongue of land, 
but they must necessarily be content with a much lighter bag. 
While on the subject of ‘ wildfowl’’—which, without unduly 
stretching the term, may be taken to include snipe—perhaps it may 
be observed, with all due submission to the proper authorities, that 
there seems to be a considerable divergence of opinion on the 
question of how to shoot these very elusive little birds. The true 
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solution no doubt is to be found in the fact that there is no specially 

patented method, no royal road to successful snipe-shooting. 
There are some who will tell you that it is simply ‘‘ knack,” 
whatever “knack” may mean. Others will say, ‘‘Give ’em time, 
don’t be in a hurry to shoot, wait till your bird has got a little way 
out and has consequently done twisting, and then you simply 
can’t miss ’em,’’ the implication being that a haystack or a sitting 
elephant would be difficult by comparison. The present writer can 
only say that the exactly opposite method to the last mentioned is 
the only one that he has (with a few exceptions) found at all 
effective—namely, to shoot as soon as possible after the snipe has 
left the ground and before he has found time to begin to twist. 
By this means, too, you get an additional advantage in the fact that 
at the nearer range the charge of shot will keep closer together, 
the importance of which is soon demonstrated by firing at a sheet 
of paper from a distance of thirty-five yards or upwards, when there 
will be found holes in the pattern through which a snipe might 
easily escape. 

Marsh-shooting in Scotland sometimes affords an opportunity 
for the well-known phlegmatic character of the Scot to assert itself. 
There is a long strip of moss where we sometimes shoot, which is 
in many places too soft to venture in, and full of deep holes to trap 
the unwary. In beating through this, the keeper told us that an 
unlucky beater had on one or two occasions got bogged up to his 
neck; but as a small crumb of comfort he added, ‘‘ Ah, but we soon 
pulled them out by the hair on them.” A Spartan method of 
extraction truly! A keeper of ours in Caithness used to treat this 
serious subject in the same light-hearted manner. I well remember 
one of the party, as he sank in over his knees in some rushes that 
skirted the side of a loch, shouting out to him for aid; but he, poor 
man, was at the moment in the very same predicament, and con- 
tented himself with the remark, ‘‘ Ah, ye’ll get oot in time!” 

This big stretch of cornland is peopled by multitudinous birds, 
the flocks of rooks, green plover, starlings, and gulls rivalling the 
pigeons in number. It is quite astonishing that anything should 
remain over for man’s consumption after the birds of the air have 
taken their toll. 

The habits and flight of the different flocks are curious and 
interesting to watch and compare with one another. We are all 
familiar with the stately homing flight of rooks and ‘‘the many- 
wintered crow that leads his clanging rookery home.’ Before this 
evening flight takes place, at other times of day, they are most often 
to be seen wheeling over some particular spot or tree in what may 
be described as a whirlwind formation. Gulls in flock are more 
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often to be noticed on the ground than in the air, either settled in a 
solid phalanx on the seaweed down by the firth, or feeding in the 
fields. Their method of beating a field is very thorough. After the 
birds have settled for a little time in one place, the hindmost portion 
of the flock rises over the front portion—which continues to feed—and 
pitches just beyond them, thus becoming the front rank as it were, 
while the former front rank is now the rear rank; soon those in the 
rear rank repeat the movement, and fly over the heads of their 
brethren to fresh ground beyond. In this way a constant and regular 
change of position is kept up, till the field has been beaten systema- 
tically over. But by far the most graceful of all in their motions are 


AN EASTER-ROSS COTTAGE 


the flocks of green plover as they circle and gyrate in ever-changing 
formation, now dashing smartly between some trees, now with a 
sudden twist showing nothing but their white breasts, now widening 
out into a long line, now sinking back again into a compact flock ; 
sometimes flapping lazily overhead, as if it were too much trouble 
to fly altogether; sometimes flying with sudden sharp dips and equally 
rapid upward jerks, as if to show that after all this is a busy world, 
and even if there is really nothing to be done it is well to appear to 
be doing something. 

It certainly adds piquancy to Highland scenery if, instead of 
being always in the midst of it, you live, as here, on its borders in 
tamer surroundings, and can at any time make dashes into it. 
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Follow, for instance, the course of a river like the Glass, up- 
wards from mouth to source, and you will pass in a very few miles 
from the most regular Lowland to the most typical Highland 
scenery. Three miles from where it falls into the Cromarty Firth 
it leaves the belt of agricultural land, after flowing for the last mile 
through the famous Black Rock; in the bed of the channel it has 
worn you can hear the roar of the peat-black water, though it is 
nearly lost to view. Here the heather begins, stretching away in 
the west to Ben Wyvis (3,400 ft. high). Instead of roaring at the 
bottom of a dark chasm, the Glass now flows slowly between banks 


FISHER TOWN, CROMARTY 


of heather, grass, or bracken. Soon it is nothing more than a good- 
sized burn, wandering peaceably in and out amongst the heathery 
knowes and tussocks of a grouse moor. In another mile Loch 
Glass, a sheet of pure cobalt, bursts into view, as it lies in the heart 
of the hills, and from its southern end slowly issues the river of the 
same name. In five miles the landscape has changed from alter- 
nating fields of corn and turnips fringing the firth to a loch among 
the mountains. Hence travel westward to the sea: your way will 
lie through the most mountainous parts of Scotland. Take boat 
across the blue waters of the firth to the small fishing town from 
which it takes its name: the nearer you get to the Soutars of 
Cromarty and to the long line of houses that run so boldly out into 
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the sea, the clearer will the true relation of this belt of low ground 
to the rest become. It has sunk into insignificance. The great 
mountains loom up behind, and seem to come right down to the 
firth itself. You might have thought you were living in the Low- 
lands, but it was the Highlands after all. 

In these days when gardening has become so fashionable, and 
the output of literature on the subject has reached such immense 
proportions, reams might be written by adepts in this gentle art on 
a certain Scotch garden that lies well to the sun and the south, 
within its high surrounding wall, not two hundred yards from where 
I write. In this fertile corner of a part of the world which has 


CROMARTY 


“The long line of houses that run so boldly out into the sea” 


itself been called ‘‘the garden of Ross-shire,” roses blow and 
begonias bloom, when we Southerners have long said goodbye to the 
queen of flowers till another year be past. The tropzolum still 
hangs in red and green festoons in spite of the sharp touch of 
winter’s approaching hand. Tall clumps of pink and white japonica, 
dahlias, stocks, and phloxes with the delicious kernel smell, all are 
here. Here, too, are beds of yellow musk overhung with the deep 
purple flowers of trailing jackmanni, and rows upon rows of chrysan- 
themums and carnations seem quite unaware of that cold grip 
which all too soon will spoil them of their glory. The Scot may be 
unspeakable” but he can teach us something about gardening. 
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The patience alone which he exhibits in training and tending his 
flowers so well, with the full knowledge that, more probably than 
not, before they reach their zenith the terrible frost will turn their 
brilliant colours to black decay, is worthy of all admiration. The 
attractions of living for a time in what we have called an oasis of the 
Highlands lie chiefly in this ability to blend at will the wild with the 
tame. The two seem to meet in the heathery hags and the rank 
grasses and rushes of the moss we have before had occasion to men- 
tion. In this, too, the game which belongs both to the waste and 
the cultivated ground seems to meet on terms of friendly intercourse. 
Not long ago another gun and myself shot this moss in conjunction 
with one or two neighbouring spinneys. In the covert we realised 
two rabbits and a couple of wood-pigeon. By midday this was our 
total bag; then, as we once more returned to traverse the last bit of 
the moss, we heard the whirr of a covey of partridges as they got up 
in some broom. We followed them, put them up again and got a 
brace, flushing on the way two snipe. The partridges disappeared 
over some tall fir trees into a turnip field. Leaving them fora time, 
we went after one of the snipe which had settled again in the moss 
close by, and put up some pheasants. Then out of the moss into 
the turnips and another field—half stubble, half beaten-down corn— 
where out of the now split-up covey we got another three brace, 
and in addition a fine old cock pheasant flushed out of the corn by 
the spaniel. What a change this last visit to the moss had wrought 
in our morning’s bag, which, as we went to a late lunch, now con- 
sisted of eight partridges, six pheasants, two pigeons, three rabbits, 
and ought to have included as well a couple of snipe and a brown 
hare, all three from the moss! 

Let me give one more instance of a mixed bag made on this 
same ground just about a week later. Starting at 10.30 in the 
morning, we walked to one end of the moss, and got a brown hare 
in a rough field of heather just above it. Then down into the peat 
hags of the moss proper, where a snipe rose and was bagged. A 
little further on, where the water has encroached upon the rushes 
till it has formed some good-sized pools, we shot a teal. Then 
ensued a quiet time, while the two beaters waded through a bit of 
bog land, where scattered pines and alders grow, and here only a 
rabbit was added to the bag. A small stretch of dry rushes con- 
nects these two ends of the marsh, where we had marked down a 
covey of partridges, but before we could get on terms with them 
they were off again, all except one straggler which fell a victim. 
Into the moss once more to find the covey if possible, and here 


without exercising great caution you might find yourself up to the 
neck in a slimy hag. 
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The other gun had already very kindly given a salutary example, 
and a practical, personal demonstration, by vanishing into a hole, 
leaving nothing but his head and gun-barrel exposed to view. The 
partridges were not to be found, but instead a mallard flew away 
with the best part of a charge of No. 6 shot, and was picked up 
later. Then we got a pheasant out of some heather, and a little 
later a pigeon, and a couple of rabbits in a little spinney of alders. 
Before leaving the moss we shot another snipe, this time a “ jack,” 
and returned home after a morning’s pleasant sport, with but thirteen 
head it is true, but nine different kinds of game in the bag. 

There is something to be said for these little shoots, a charm in 
them which cannot be denied, though different no doubt from the 
charm of the big shoot with its army of beaters, hundreds of birds, 
and hot corners that resemble a miniature battle, or independent 
firing on a field day. 
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THE PAST CRICKET SEASON 
BY HOME GORDON 


NEVER were stumps finally drawn with such a general feeling of 
relief as at the close of the past cricket season. Not only was the 
weather the very worst ever known, eclipsing even the rainy 
summers of 1879 and 1902, but there had also been roused more ill- 
feeling and more bitterness than had previously marred the progress 
of first-class cricket. It is impossible to avoid allusion to these 
regrettable features, and indeed it is permissible to go further and 
to express the fear that cricket will never again be quite the 
same. We devoutly hope that it may be better and more enjoyable 
than ever, but there can be little doubt that new forces and new 
developments have this year been initiated, the outcome of which 
it is as yet impossible to estimate, though they must henceforth 
materially affect the game. 

Therefore it follows that the actual fulfilment of the programme 
of fixtures was less important than the occurrences outside the 
playing spaces. The overture to the drama of cricket in 1903 was 
quite in character with all that was to follow, for the proposal to 
widen the wickets was the most drastic alteration so far suggested 
to help the harassed bowler. To become law it was necessary that 
it should obtain the votes of a two-thirds majority of those present 
at the annual general meeting of M.C.C., but as a matter of fact 
it barely obtained an actual majority. The debate was commend- 
ably brief, the arguments having been previously ventilated at great 
length in the papers; but a curious feature was the large number 
of bowlers who voted against the change. One happy phrase, 
“this innovation is the attempt of past cricketers to alter the 
cricket of the present generation,’ and the incident closed almost 
without subsequent discussion. Unfortunately, nothing was heard 
of the prohibition of trial balls, which would probably have been 
carried with enthusiasm without a division. 
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It had long been felt that M.C.C. was the proper body to send 
out a team to Australia. Once before the Committee of the leading 
club had failed to collect a side, and it was no secret that the 
stumbling-block had been the expenses of amateurs. Last spring 
Mr. A. C. MacLaren notified to Major Wardill that he did not 
propose to bring a side to Australia, adding that he did not think 
English cricket was sufficiently strong. Upon this Major Wardill 
asked Mr. Warner, who was then playing at the Antipodes, if he 
would collect a team, and the old Oxonian having referred him 
to the Committee of M.C.C., much pleasure was caused by the 
subsequent announcement that the side would sail under their 
auspices. 

But this satisfaction was speedily dispelled by a series of 
vexatious annoyances and misunderstandings. When it became 
obvious that a representative side could not be collected, many 
people hoped that the tour would be postponed. This view did 
not, however, commend itself to the authorities, who ultimately 
despatched such a side as they were able to collect. Over the com- 
position of the team an immense amount of interest was aroused, 
for it was felt at the outset that a side sailing under the auspices of 
M.C.C. would be a national expedition. But it seems to have been 
the view of the Committee that no details need appear until the 
constitution of the team was practically settled. The press, which 
only voiced the eagerness of the public, apart from certain obvious 
exceptions, fell foul of these tactics. Rumours, recriminations, 
contradictions, and discrepancies soon dashed the general ardour ; 
and while these unpleasant matters are now best buried, a few 
prominent developments demand more detailed attention than 
space will here permit. 

The first was the manifestation of a very strong antipathy to 
the authority of M.C.C. as the Jockey Club of cricket. Directly 
anyone came outside the environment of Lord’s this could be felt, 
and it was abundantly evident not only in towns but in country 
districts. At a cricket match in Shropshire the present writer was 
confronted with the query, ‘‘ Why are M.C.C. the law-makers of 
cricket ?’’ and when this had been promptly answered came the fur- 
ther query, ‘‘ Why should they remain so?” This sort of treason is 
not only embarrassing to earnest members who find it broadcast, 
but proves why the hostility of so many writers in the press was 
popular. The time may come when it will be advisable for the Com- 
mittee of M.C.C., when acting as the authoritative body for cricket and 
not for the club, to consider the advisability of co-opting representa- 
tives of the press and public. This might be effected by a restoration 


on a more vigorous system of the defunct Cricket Council. 
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The second was the general altercation, both oral and printed, on 
the question of the remuneration of amateurs. The present writer 
still adheres to the views published by him in conjunction with Mr. 
H. D. G. Leveson-Gower in a former issue of the Badminton Magazine ; 
but while many writers went much further, others boldly declared 
the paid amateur to be essential to the exigencies of modern first- 
class cricket, and demanded that, when necessary, skilled gentlemen 
should receive not only liberal expenses, but compensation for 
remuneration they might otherwise earn. The belief having arisen 
that many of the refusals to go to Australia were due to the admir- 
able resolve that only bond-fide expenses should be allowed to 
amateurs, proportionate regret was caused by the creation of the 
post of Financial Secretary for one of those making the trip, an 
office apparently superfluous when the urbane and popular Mr. J. A. 
Murdoch was going with the side. Far too many names were men- 
tioned in connection with the receipt of remuneration. The present 
writer saw or heard the imputation in at least three cases when he 
knew for a positive fact all were genuine and bond-fide amateurs. In 
the tendency to create undue friction, vehement attacks were made 
on Lord Hawke for permitting the Yorkshire bowlers to go for 
M C.C. when he would not for Mr. MacLaren. It might have been 
obvious that Lord Hawke drew the distinction between any private 
venture and one that he regarded as a national affair. The com- 
munity at large felt far too much confidence both in him and 
Lord Harris—who also came in for superfluous accusation—to 
support any attacks. Apart from the unfairness of attempting to 
put unpleasant onus on individual members of a committee, the 
two thus selected were obviously the very last who should have 
been targets for such slanders. 

The best way of estimating the representative value of the side 
sent to Australia is to see how many would have been chosen for a 
test match at home at the end of August. The following side was 
picked by five members of M.C.C. specially for this article— 


C..B. 6. Hirst. 
2. Hayward or 7. Gunn. 

K. S. Ranjitsinhji. 8. G. L. Jessop. 
3. Tyldesley. g. Rhodes. 
4. Hon. F. S. Jackson. 10. H. Martyn. 
5. A. C. MacLaren. 11. Barnes. 


Of these only four are in the M.C.C. team. Those whose refusals 
to go to the Antipodes have been officially announced are Messrs. E. 
M. Dowson, C. B. Fry, F. S. Jackson, G. L. Jessop, H. Martyn, and 
L. C. H. Palairet ; but of course it is no business of anyone to inquire 
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who may have been sounded to see if in the event of an invitation 
being sent it would be accepted. Six only of the fourteen who sailed 
on September 25 had played in test matches, whilst only three 
amateurs, all old Oxonians, are included in the side. 

It has already been the privilege of the present writer to pay a 
tribute in these pages to the ability of his old friend Mr. Warner as 
captain. But he will find the direction of the present side a far more 
arduous task than his previous pleasurable trips. On the field he 
should prove admirable, but it will need all his watchfulness to prevent 
those professionals new to Australia from being pestered with undue 
hospitality, more especially on the eve of test matches. The side 
he commands ought to be thoroughly efficient in the field, for 
every man has a safe pair of hands, whilst the wicket-keeping could 
hardly be improved. Lilley may not be our best stumper, because 
he does not habitually find sufficient variety of bowling in the 
Warwickshire side, and he certainly disappointed Colonial expec- 
tation on the last tour; but he is undoubtedly excellent, has enjoyed 
the confidence of successive Selection Committees, and besides his 
admirable defence, his fine powers of observation ought to prove 
invaluable to his captain. Strudwick is positively brilliant in his 
department, and will be faultless so soon as he learns not to remove 
the bails superfluously. 

The team had but four men chosen only for their batting— 
Hayward and Tyldesley, our double mainstay the captain, and 
Mr. R. E. Foster. How little contemporary claim the latter has to 
go to Australia may be gathered from the fact that, after playing four 
innings for an aggregate of twenty-five, he voluntarily stood out of 
the Worcestershire eleven. Of course he has been very brilliant, 
but we remember the brilliance of Mr. N. F. Druce, and how the 
Colonials by again and again tempting him to a few flashing strokes 
lured him on to prompt dismissal; so we only say absit omen. 
The tardy refusal of Mr. C. B. Fry seemed to make John Gunn 
a certainty for the last post; others who had been suggested 
as alternatives were Messrs. C. J. Burnup, James Douglas, or 
Quaife, Denton, and Hayes. But a surprise was in store, for Knight 
was selected—a patient bat likely to do well under Colonial con- 
ditions, but not a cricketer who ever showed much power of adapta- 
bility, and further one who possesses idiosyncrasies. 

Of the rest, Fielder is purely experimental, for he is quite as 
much an unknown quantity as was Barnes when Mr. A. C. MacLaren 
took him on the last tour. All that can be expressed is the hope 
that his bowling may be as successful. It is fairly fast, the length 
is good, and he at times gets some work on the ball. When selected, 
the story is told that at a certain big county match no one on 
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either side had ever heard hisname. The great Australian attraction 
is of course the inclusion of Hirst and Rhodes; but whilst the 
former may be relied upon to redeem his previous Colonial failure, 
it is believed in many quarters that his comrade will be unable to 
obtain wickets on Australian grounds. This was also the impression 
of members of the last side which came from the Antipodes, and it 
is only once or twice in a tour that the pitch is likely to assist our 
principal bowler. 

It must, therefore, be indisputable that the only bowler who 
has proved his capacity to dismiss batsmen on Australian wickets is 
Braund. Arnold until lately has been chiefly successful when the 
wicket has been broken, and his batting, however excellent, never 
gives the impression of that consistency which is so essential for a 
tour under Colonial conditions. Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet is a capital 
all-round man in county cricket, a remark equally applicable to 
Relf, but both are now elevated to a class of match in which at 
home they would have no pretensions to participate. So a team of 
efficient and capable units, many of whom have never yet played 
on the same side, are being pitted against the redoubtable strength 
of Australia on her own grounds. Luck in our national game plays 
a big part, and a large slice of it may cause evil prognostics to be 
falsified. But as matters stand the team is not wafted with the 
undivided confidence of all left behind at home. 

Oddly enough, when weather so sadly marred the game, a fine 
fortnight was vouchsafed for the chief events. Gentlemen v. Players 
at Lord’s had not entirely representative teams. Knight, on his first 
introduction to the big match, compiled a careful century, and 
Hargreaves bowled admirably. All else, however, paled before the 
superb partnership of Messrs. C. B. Fry and A.C. MacLaren. Both 
batted in magnificent form on many occasions during the summer, 
but such a superb display as they gave on that third day is one that 
never will be forgotten by those who witnessed it. There are some 
facts which are beyond praise, and here was one. Better elevens 
than usual were collected for the companion match at the Oval, but 
a somewhat leisurely game was mainly remarkable for the effective 
lob-bowling of Mr. G. H. Simpson Hayward in the last half-hour, 
though Quaife’s stern defence must not be forgotten. Earlier in 
the same day Eton had been credited with an extremely hollow 
victory over Harrow, a game notable for the extraordinary confidence 
of the batting of the victors and for the clever bowling of Mr. G. H. 
Hadfield, only just in his seventeenth year. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that, unlike Messrs. Bromley-Davenport, Cunliffe, and Ark- 
wright, he will not over-bowl himself before he fully develops. 

No more one-sided University match was ever seen, for it was 
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not only a complete reversal of what had been expected, but the 
good form of Oxford in that victory rendered their previous poor 
displays almost inexplicable. Mr. J. E. Raphael, chosen only on 
the previous day, carried his bat for a good if not a great century, 
while Mr. W. H. B. Evans gave the finest University bowling dis- 
play seen since the epoch of Mr. S. M. J. Woods. His judgment 
was remarkable; the slow ball he occasionally sent down, while 
completely disguising its pace, being almost unplayable; therefore 
it is the more essential that he should carefully watch the legitimacy 
of his delivery, which at times seems dubious. It is no disparage- 
ment to his skill to say that the bulk of the Cantabs were morally 
bowled before they left the pavilion, a pretty innings by Mr. E. M. 
Dowson—who ought to have been out directly after his first hit— 
and a stubborn defence by Mr. R. T. Godsell being the sole redeem- 
ing features. A team of public schoolboys was collected for the 
August Bank- Holiday fixture at Lord’s—a very happy innovation— 
and it was asserted they could have beaten either University. This 
is quite probable; but Oxford, when called upon, proved far better 
than was anticipated. 

The tour of the Philadelphians was not only much more suc- 
cessful than any preceding one, but would have shown even better 
results had not the visitors been everywhere followed by rain. 
Perhaps no first-class match was ever played on so squashy a pitch 
as the one when M.C.C. beat them at headquarters. Playing as 
bona-fide amateurs, our American visitors were a batch of good 
sportsmen, who made themselves most popular wherever they went, 
and they carried back very pleasant recollections. A side which 
could defeat Gloucestershire, Kent, Lancashire, Leicestershire, Notts, 
and Surrey has no cause to be dissatisfied, especially as the visitors 
avowedly felt the strain of playing cricket day after day. Three men 
were mainly responsible for the good work. Dr. J. A. Lester proved 
a most capable bat, useful bowler, and hard-working captain. Mr. J. B. 
King was a better bowler than almost any amateur in England, and 
his curious delivery enhances the difficulty of his well-varied balls. 
Legends declare that he vowed to return in the steerage if he failed 
to register a century, and this he only effected in his last innings at 
the Oval. Mr. P. H. Clarke showed himself an able coadjutor with 
the ball, and achieved some of his best performances during the 
fortnight that Mr. King was on the sick list. Mr. J. H. Scattergood, 
who was excellent behind the sticks, kept wicket with base-ball 
gloves, a feature not remarked on previous American tours. 

The county championship turned out to be a far more lively com- 
petition than for several previous summers, yet it was only during the 
return encounter between Middlesex and Yorkshire that any great 
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popular interest was aroused. The fact of all games this summer 
appearing to be at the sport of the elements robbed the issue of 
comparative excitement, no fewer than forty per cent. inter-county 
fixtures being undecided, and five counties collectively found their 
receipts £6,500 less than last summer. It is probable that next 
year the more lively method of scoring points prevalent in the 
second-class competition may be adopted. But it was particularly 
unfortunate that Middlesex should experience the worst of the wet. 
Cricket at Lord’s was often impossible when practicable on every 
other ground, possibly because a steam-roller which had been 
employed to level the ground had broken a drain beneath the 
playing space. It is obvious that something must be done to im- 
prove the pitch at headquarters, where twenty-three idle days, as 
well as three matches in which collectively only nine hours’ play was 
possible, offer a lamentable record. 

A few general features of county cricket may be briefly men- 
tioned. Leg-breaks have comparatively gone out of fashion, owing 
to the great success of the slow left-hand bowlers, Rhodes, Blythe, 
John Gunn, Hargreaves, and Cranfield being prominent examples, 
whilst our only fast left-handed bowler, Hirst, practically heads 
the averages. The level of wicket-keeping was very high, but, alas, 
as much could not be said for the fielding. 'In some teams the 
catching and ground work were alike simply deplorable, and in 
hardly any was smart co-operative work to be seen. Whilst the 
throwing question was not prominent, there were some bad decisions 
by umpires, and the list will possibly be amended before next 
summer. Batsmen seemed to indulge somewhat less in the odious 
leg play, and, considering the weather, the defensive was not unduly 
emphasised, though more than one ‘“ barracking”’ demonstration 
was afforded by sections of irritated spectators. 

Middlesex secured the championship, the honours being appa- 
rently rather grudged in some quarters. It was no fault of the 
metropolitan team that so many home fixtures had to be abandoned, 
and in the matter of qualification the county certainly does not 
qualify on so wide a scale as Worcestershire. On their Northern 
tour, the eleven did not make a particularly good impression, 
though Messrs. Wells and J. Douglas in August even surpassed 
their wonted high standard. Mr. Pelham Warner batted finely 
throughout, and Messrs. Bosanquet and Beldam were of great 
service; while if Trott often failed, J]. T. Hearne bowled better than 
for several past seasons. Still, the general impression is that the 
side was distinctly lucky, though difficult to defeat. 


1In the Gentlemen and Players at Lord’s several catches which an average 
schoolboy would certainly have held were dropped by the Gentlemen.—Ep. 
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Yorkshire have at last relapsed from the foremost position. 
The Tykes were severely handicapped by the complete loss of the 
services of Mr. T. L. Taylor and Washington, as well as by the rare 
occasions on which the Hon. F. S. Jackson was available. At one 
time illness and accident allowed only four of the regular eleven to 
appear, yet just when all seemed hopeless the side made a big 
effort and for some weeks played the grandest cricket. Collapses 
at Canterbury and Brighton, however, finally set them back to third 
place. Weakness in batting seemed to be the main fault, though the 
fielding was inferior to the previous standard. Hirst, of course, did 
magnificent work, heading both averages with remarkable figures ; 
but Rhodes, though he batted well, did not until July show much of 
his old form as a bowler, and Haigh had somewhat inferior figures 
to those of yore. With several of their batsmen past their prime 
and Denton brilliant rather than certain, new blood will soon be 
required. Such colts as have yet been seen are not likely to make 
any rapid development as bats, but Ringrose would in another 
shire be hailed as a first-rate bowler. Lord Hawke captained 
with wonderful judgment and made some long scores, and the 
great success of Tunnicliffe’s benefit was a matter of general con- 
gratulation. 

Sussex owes unwonted pride of place to Mr. C. B. Fry and to 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji, the batsmen par excellence of to-day. The former 
preserved a standard of batting hardly paralleled in our averages, 
displaying superb mastery over all attack on every type of wicket. 
Though the bowling on paper did not look deadly, it was always 
adequate, Cox showing an improvement which counterbalanced 
Tate’s inefficiency, though the latter wound up with five wickets for 
four runs apiece against Yorkshire. Relf and Killick were eminently 
safe; Mr. George Brann kept the scorers busy when he could 
play ; and if Vine’s famous breaks were now easy, his work with bat 
and in the field was excellent. 

The Lancashire performances were brilliant but not consistent. 
Tyldesley and Mr. MacLaren had splendid figures, while Messrs. 
Spooner, Garnett, Eccles, and Hornby were most useful. Barnes 
proved the best fast bowler in England, and his secession from 
county cricket is a disaster. Webb, too, henceforth disappears, 
having altogether taken 256 wickets for 5,006 runs; and Albert Ward 
has retired, respected, and still good. Hallows, when well enough 
to play, proved serviceable, and Cuttell had a big year as bowler, 
but the fast deliveries of Mr. W. Brearley proved increasingly 
expensive as the season wore on. There was an apparently endless 
succession of tolerably efficient wicket-keepers, but, as usual, no 
regular side was played. 
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The first observation in connection with Notts must be one 
of deep regret for the death of Arthur Shrewsbury, the greatest 
professional bat of his time. But that bereavement did not impair the 
vitality of the county cricket. The chief feature, of course, was the 
wonderful cricket of John Gunn. He bowled well all through, but 
in the middle of July he changed his delivery to one closely resem- 
bling that of Rhodes, obtaining forty-three victims in the first four 
matches. The only analogy to be recalled for such marked success 
after alteration midway in a career is that of Mr. David Buchanan. 
Wass afforded another demonstration that professionals are often 
left out too soon. It was a curious fact that Mr. A. O. Jones, 
Iremonger, and John Gunn each exceeded 200 for the first time, the 
aggregate of their three big efforts being exactly 800. The trium- 
virate batted with marked success, a remark also applicable to the 
veteran William Gunn. 

Annually there is a level sameness of fair success to be set to 
the credit of Warwickshire, and, as usual, Quaife is the principal 
scorer; but the averages are headed by Mr. F. R. Loveitt, a bats- 
man with phenomenally ugly style, and an appallingly deliberate 
method of piling up runs. Devey and Kinneir were dead out of 
form, but Moorhouse put in good work with bat and ball, and 
Hargreaves not only bowled more than any two men on the side, 
but as well as any man in the whole country. 

Worcestershire gave a series of quite surprising collapses, but 
none the less at times the county played excellent cricket. Arnold 
materially exceeded any previous form he had displayed, and his 
performance is the best all-round one ever credited to anyone in the 
western shire. Mr. H. K. Foster batted beautifully, and Mr. W. L. 
Foster came back after military services in foreign parts. Keene, a 
Surrey rejected, gave good promise with the ball, and a fine batsman 
was found in Mr. W. S. Caldwell. He first distinguished himself 
for Dublin University, but as he is going into the Church will 
probably not be a permanent acquisition. There is abundant keen- 
ness about the executive, and with a good many “ qualifyings” in 
the air the future looks exceedingly hopeful. 

Essex had deplorable luck in spoilt fixtures at home, but the 
side altogether failed to fulfil early promise. Sewell and Buckenham, 
however, both showed material improvement, and Mr. P. A. Perrin 
batted in grand form, while Messrs. MacGahey and Fane were once 
more to the fore. Mead pegs away with his customary pertinacity 
and ability, but a new wicket-keeper is sorely needed. 

Kent are already reaping the harvest of their ‘‘ nursery.” The 
recognition of Fielder is now world-wide, Seymour and Hardinge are 
capital bats, while Fairservice with more experience should take high 
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rank. The superb bowling of Blythe of course is specially notable. 
In one week in August, against Surrey and Yorkshire, he took 
twenty-five wickets for 128 runs; but it is most desirable that he 
should eschew the habit of starting from behind the umpire. Alec 
Hearne proved that he had been omitted all too soon, and bowled 
better than ever after his reinstatement. Mr. C. J. Burnup, after he 
had become used to his new post, batted admirably, and Mr. J. R. 
Mason made some welcome appearances. The leg pulls of 
Mr. S. H. Day were the feature of the match at the Oval, while 
Mr. Hutchings is a fine forcing run-getter. So, though both fix- 
tures in the Canterbury week were won, it is felt that Kent should 
stand higher on the list. The county trip to America is a capital 
innovation sure to be emulated on future occasions. 

Somersetshire showed as usual most sporting and attractive 
cricket—‘‘ big-hearted like their leader,” as one critic observed. The 
burly Mr. S. M. J. Woods could, however, achieve little personal 
distinction except as captain, but Mr. L. C. H. Palairet batted as 
beautifully as ever, Braund worked with the energy of a Lohmann, 
Cranfield bowled cleverly, and Messrs. P. R. Johnson and F. M. 
Lee were often valuable run-getters. Until business caused his 
withdrawal Mr. H. Martyn wore the gloves with almost incompar- 
able distinction. Of Derbyshire but little need be said, for the 
batting was troubled by the atmospheric conditions, though 
Mr. L.S. Wright did good work. Warren, Bestwick, and Hulme 
form, however, an expensive attack. Cadman proved a useful 
acquisition, and Humphries kept wicket in splendid fashion. 

Neither Mr. V. F. S. Crawford nor Gill turned out anything like 
the success anticipated by Leicestershire, and despite the determined 
batting of Knight, substantially assisted by King, the season has 
been one full of disappointment. Even worse, until Cheltenham 
week, was that experienced by Gloucestershire, and there were 
stories of two professionals tearing the county badges off their straw 
hats. It was left to Mr. G. L. Jessop to make half the aggregate 
on nearly all occasions, but late in the year Dennett improved con- 
siderably on his earlier work with the ball, and the veteran Roberts 
was untiring. Hampshire seemed to expect that Llewellyn should 
do the work of six men, and with better support no doubt his 
figures would have been still better. Mr. Hesketh-Prichard bowls 
well, but gets little work on his ball. However, in August, a new 
slow trundler of the highest promise was found in Langford, who 
had phenomenal figures, though catches were freely dropped. His 
future will be watched with close attention. Mr. Sprott batted 
with great courage, and rose superior to disaster like the determined 
sportsman that he is. 
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Surrey remains to be dealt with: not that the county has so 
entirely fallen from its high estate as to earn the wooden spoon, but 
because it is so difficult to touch discreetly on its woes. The loss 
of both Messrs. D. L. A. Jephson and H. D. G. Leveson-Gower was 
rendered the more serious because in minor matches both showed no 
decrease of skill. Still greater bereavement was the absence owing 
to ill-health, and at his own desire, of Abel, the greatest professional 
bat ever produced in the South. When Mr. E. M. Dowson tardily 
came into the side he seldom showed much of his University form; 
of the comparatively new cricketers Jackson was soon dropped, but 
Moulder gave promise of some future utility. Apart from the bat- 
ting of Hayward and Hayes and the occasional success of Lees or 
Lockwood, the one bright feature was the superb wicket-keeping of 
young Strudwick. The pitiable helplessness of the Surrey batting on 
a bad wicket, the innocuousness of the bulk of the attack, as well as 
the deplorable bad fielding, which at times became ludicrous, were all 
so notable that a vigorous change of governing tactics would probably 
prove the best remedy. The regrettable illness of Mr. C. W. Alcock, 
a sp-endid secretary and a staunch friend, most considerate and kind 
to all honoured with his acquaintance, deepened the gloom at the 
Oval. 

The future of the London County Club seems somewhat uncer- 
tain. Some people fancy that Dr. W. G. Grace has not played 
his last innings for his old county. The fixtures at the Crystal 
Palace possessed interesting features, notably the admirable batting 
of Mr. L. O. S. Poidevin, who will be seen in county matches; but 
they still fail to arrest general attention. The invitation matches at 
Scarborough and Hastings, which form such a pleasant conclusion 
to each season, occur too late for allusion in an article into which an 
exceptional number of topics have had to be briefly included. 
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THE WILD GOOSE AND ITS CHASE 
BY L. H. DE VISME SHAW 


THERE are five varieties of geese of which only occasional speci- 
mens have been bagged within our borders. Placing these aside, 
we may say that we have six wild geese, four grey and two black. 

The grey geese are known as the Bean goose, the Pink-footed 
goose, the Greylag goose, and the White-fronted goose. In plu- 
mage there is but little difference between them. It is by the head 
and legs of a grey goose that we are able to tell at once what its 
denomination may be. 

The Bean goose has the “‘ bean” or shield at the tip of the 
beak black, then a band of orange round the beak, and then the 
rest of the beak black. The legs and feet are orange. The length 
of the bird is about 30 in. 

The Pink-footed goose has the bean black, then a band of 
yellowish pink, and then the rest of the beak black. The legs and 
feet are pink. The length of the bird is slightly less than that of 
the bean goose. 

The Greylag goose has the bean white and the rest of the beak 
pale pink. The legs and feet are of a dirty flesh colour. The 
length of the bird is about 34 in. 

The White-fronted goose has also the bean white and the rest 
of the beak a pale pink, but the legs and feet are orange. This 
bird can further be distinguished from the greylag by its forehead 
of pure white. The length of the white-fronted goose is about 
29 in. 

The bean goose does not as a rule like losing touch with the 
coast. Its usual habit is to remain in some open, and therefore 
secure, spot by day, and at sundown to journey to the shore, 
returning to its inland haunt at daybreak. The pink-footed goose 
has the same habit, but will more frequently abandon the coast 
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altogether for an inland sojourning. Many people are careless in 
the distinction between these two birds, calling any goose with a 
black bean to its bill a bean goose. Hence when one hears of bean 
geese being shot in England far away from the sea, it may be 
assumed that the birds are quite as likely to be pink-footed as bean. 
Coast gunners know more than their less briny brothers-in-arms, 
and seldom confuse the two. The greylag goose is by nature an 
inland bird. Common enough at one time in parts of England, 
Norfolk more especially, it is now only seen during very hard 
weather, when a certain number of birds will haunt the coast. I 
believe I am right in saying that the greylag is still fairly plentiful 
in certain districts of Scotland during the winter. It is said to be 
the wariest of the wild geese. The white-fronted goose is much 
more a sea bird than the bean or the pink-footed. Only occasion- 
ally will it wander far inland. The bird’s ordinary habit is to feed 
on the marshes or other open land quite near the coast by day, and 
to spend its nights in the salt water or on the sandbanks or muds. 

The two black geese are known as the Brent goose and the 
Bernicle goose. The bernicle, length about 25 in., is to be distin- 
guished at a glance from the brent, length about 21 in., by having 
white cheeks and forehead ; the brent has no white on its head. 

The bernicle goose is seldom to be seen away from the coast. 
Under ordinary circumstances the bird spends its time about the 
ooze banks and salt marshes. It is very constant to certain districts, 
and will return to the same haunts year after year, remaining there 
throughout the season. The brent goose is purely a sea bird during 
the time it passes with us. Its nights, save in wild weather, are 
spent far out at sea, its days wherever feeding grounds—spots 
whereon the sea-grass grows—are left uncovered by the tide. 
However scarce other geese may be during any season, the brent 
never fails to appear in very large numbers. The bird is essentially 
the quarry of the punt gunner; the ferra-firma sportsman may live 
a long life by the sea without ever being able to place himself on 
terms with a brent. 

All the geese are day-feeding birds. 

“You silly goose!’”? How did the goose come to be credited with 
the attribute of stupidity ? Long before a certain Monsieur Boussard 
trod this planet our vulgar tongue had adopted the goose as the 
symbol of what is silly, and this in spite of the fact that classic lore 
should rather have brought us to regard the bird in quite another 
light, for are we not told that it was the sacred geese who saved the 
Capitol from the invading Gauls, and was not a golden goose ever 
afterwards carried in the Capitoline procession? When the afore- 
mentioned Monsieur Boussard came along and unearthed the Rosetta 
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stone (erected B.c. 195 in honour of Ptolemy Epiphanes) he provided 
us with the key which unlocked the mystery that for ages had 
enshrouded the Egyptian inscriptions. The Rosetta stone has upon 
it the same words written in three different languages—the Hiero- 
glyphic, the Demotic Egyptian, and the Greek. Thus we came to 
be able to read the tongue of the Pharaohs—and in that tongue we 
found that the goose as a hieroglyphic signifies a silly person. Did 
the Egyptian of six or seven thousand years ago say ‘‘ You goose!” 
just as we say “‘ You goose! ” to-day? Most likely he did. Has 
our connection of the goose with the quality of silliness descended 
to us from that far-back time? To myself it seems extremely 


BEAN GOOSE 


unlikely that it should have done so. Of course such may have 
been the case. An old-world son of the Nile, racking his brains 
for a symbol to signify simpleton, thought of goose as an emblem 
not already assigned to some other meaning, and thenceforward 
through all the early Egyptian civilisation the hieroglyphic goose 
stood for silly fellow, or silly fellah if you like; and then by a 
natural course of reaction it came to be believed that the bird itself 
was a silly bird because it stood as the sign for simpleton; and 
afterwards this belief was passed on to other civilisations, and 
eventually landed in England and took root and flourished and 
became a common or garden notion throughout the land. 
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But there is not a suggestion either of evidence or probability that 
we inherited the belief in such a manner. The Romans certainly 
never brought us the idea. If the Saxons bestowed it upon us—they 
gave us the name ‘‘Gos”’—it is hard to see how it could possibly 
have come down to them from that far-away age and that far-away 
land of writers of hieroglyphics. It seems practically certain that 
the case is merely a rather odd coincidence. Chance led a Nilotic 
hieroglyphic maker to pitch upon the goose as the symbol for a silly 
person ; chance in some way or another led ourselves to use the 
term goose to signify the same thing. I cannot think it the least 
probable that in either case the bird was originally considered 
stupid. I believe that verbal evolution, founded on simple chance, 
is responsible for our own conception. For instance: Gossip, gos; 
or, Goth, gos. Either is possible. Gossip, pure Saxon, corrupted 
in a small district to gos, the original form of goose, would lead 
people to suppose in a very short time that a stupid tatler was 
called a gos after the bird and because the bird was stupid, and 
then ‘‘ give a dog a bad name,” etc. Again, Goth, corrupted to gos 
in pronunciation, and in meaning from Goth to rough, hence 
clumsy, hence stupid, would have been followed by the belief that a 
stupid person was called a gos because the gos was a stupid among 
birds, and the poor maligned goose would thenceforward have been 
held up as the emblem of all that is stupid. The goose has been 
most grossly libelled. Ask any town dweller, “Which is the most 
senseless of birds?” and I fancy he would never hesitate to name 
the goose. 

As a matter of fact the bird is by far the most sensible of the 
birds we keep as domestic poultry, and has more intelligence than 
the vast majority of other birds. In its wild state it is of all 
fowl the one least often outwitted by the gunner; while the more 
one studies it in its domestic state, the more strongly does one 
appreciate its high degree of intelligence. I have most intimate 
friends among tame geese—birds who know my voice and will 
answer at any distance, who will fly screaming towards me the 
moment I appear in sight, who will crowd jealously round me to 
have their heads patted and their necks stroked, who take the most 
mischievous delight in trying to untie my boot laces, rifle my 
pockets, pull off my buttons, and so on, and who yet will let no one 
else come within yards of them. This is not because I take them 
food; their attachment is in lower degree the same as the attach- 
ment of a dog to its master. Anyone who has ever made a friend of 
a goose will bear me out in this statement. Silly goose, indeed! 

It would sound quite supremely ridiculous, I think, to many of 
those who are under the silly goose delusion to hear such adjectives 
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as stately and majestic applied to the goose. A bird so almost 
universally regarded as the incarnation of silliness must, they would 
imagine, be silly in every quality and action. I wonder what mental 
conception of the flight of the goose would be formed by some of 
them—some of them who have been imbibing the silly goose idea 
from their childhood, and have never perhaps so much as seen a 
specimen of the bird save when stripped of its feathers—when asked 
to picture it upon the wing? I can quite fancy a fair proportion 
conjuring up visions of a mode of flight resembling that of a cabbage 


PINK-FOOTED GOOSE 


butterfly; such an utterly silly bird might well be imagined pursuing 
the butterfly’s erratic and apparently aimless volitation. Others, 
maybe, would conceive a fancy that the silly creature would act 
when on the wing much asacanary acts when it has escaped from its 
cage—dashing against walls, though half a dozen attempts to escape 
that way should have proved beyond doubt the futility of such 
efforts, and blundering against countless obstacles from collision 
with which a single tilt of the wings would have saved it. 

No bird takes its way through the air in so stately, so majestic a 
manner as the grey goose. The creature seems to consider itself 
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far above all showiness, all cheap effect. There is nothing of the dash 
of the duck or the pheasant, nothing of the grace of the swallow or 
the lapwing, nothing of the commonplace of the pigeon or the rook, 
but just that steady, unimpassioned, imposing, stately, majestic pro- 
gress which differentiates the flight of the grey goose so sharply from 
the flight of all other birds. Anyone the least observant of the kind 
of thing who once saw grey geese above him could never forget the 
spectacle. Unless beating against the gale, they nearly always fly 
in close Indian file or else in the form of the letter V, a single bird 
forming the point of the letter and two diverging strings of birds the 
two lines. In both cases the order is adopted for the purpose of 
lessening the resistance of the air to all save the leading bird. 
Observers tell us that each member of a gaggle takes its turn as 
leader, and there seems no doubt that such is the case. I have 
never been so fortunate as to witness a change of leadership. So 
closely at times do the birds fly in the string that they seem almost 
to be teuching one another. The altitude reached by grey geese 
when making a lengthy journey is enormous. A faint, barely 
audible cry reaches one’s ears on some still early-winter morning, a 
cry one recognizes as that of grey geese. After searching the 
zenith, one at last detects the skein, so far up that the birds appear 
mere tiny specks as they wing their way across the sky. 

It is popularly supposed that the term bean-feast arose from the 
custom of farmers many years ago to regale their labourers at the 
close of harvest with a feast of bean geese—hence bean-goose feast, 
ultimately bean-feast. We know this feasting of the harvesters on 
geese was really at one time a widespread practice. The wayz- 
(stubble) goose or harvest-goose has for centuries been considered 
a dish seasonable at the end of the harvest, that is at Michael- 
mas or thereabouts. Whether the geese eaten by the harvest-home 
revellers of hundreds of years ago were tame or wild birds is quite 
an open question. Probably, I think, they were wild, or mostly 
wild. A few centuries back, before ever the shot-gun was heard of, 
the autumn flight no doubt brought grey geese to parts of our 
country in enormous numbers. Their coming was at about the time 
when harvest was in full swing, and they at once set themselves to 
work to take heavy toll from the fields of corn and pulse. The birds 
—as they do in Scotland to-day—roaming over the fields in huge 
flocks, it seems more than likely that there was practised some 
means—probably snaring, now almost a lost art, an art knocked 
on the head by game preservation and the gun—of effecting the 
capture of a goodly number of them. Be these things as they 
may, it matters not; we only know that geese were eaten at the 
harvest feasts of long ago, that the birds were called bean geese at 
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the time, and that the term bean-feast—Dr. Brewer gives the deriva- 
tion his support—is supposed thus to have originated. 

But as far as my own humble self is concerned, I have no faith at 
all in the supposed derivation. The harvest feast, or féte, is probably 
as old as our oldest civilisation. When the Normans came, they 
Normanised us very largely indeed. Did they not Normanise our 
harvest festival into bonne féte, and did we not in turn Anglicise 
bonne féte into bean-feast? I believe this to have been the case. 
Look at the transformation of the Norman bonne in the word 
bummaree, a Billingsgate fish jobber. Our Norman conquerors 
liked their bonne marée, good fresh fish; hence bummaree. Or look, 
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as another instance of transition and sound-mutilation, at binnacle. 
The word would now absolutely conceal its true derivation if the 
original spelling had not been, as it was, bittacle. Bittacle was a 
corruption of the French boite d’aiguille, the box of the needle. We 
took boite d’aiguille from the French tongue and corrupted it to 
bittacle; the French took back the corruption from us and further 
corrupted it to habitacle. They thought, it seems, that we must 
surely have been playing tricks with their word habitacle—that we 
had taken habitacle, a dwelling, as a suitable name for a compass- 
box and had corrupted it to bittacle—and that they ought to restore 
the word, for their own use, to its original form; which they did. 
FF2 
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In such manner did boite d’aiguille become the English binnacle and 
the French habitacle. Later on Nuttall—no doubt other dictionaries 
as well: I have only Nuttall at hand—told the world that binnacle 
was derived from a Latin word habitaculum, the original of the French 
habitacle. 

Nuttall’s Dictionary has a keen sense of humour. If, for 
instance, in connection with wild geese, you obtain leave from 
your commandant to spend a few hours tramping over the meols, 
but bag nothing but a few winkles which you happen to spot while 
you are eating the scone you brought out for luncheon, and you 
wind up a blank day by having to sprint home to avoid a brewing 
storm; and if, when you reach your fireside again, you turn to 
Nuttall for definitions of the commandant who gave you leave, the 
meols you tramped over, the winkles you found, the scone you ate, 
and the sprint you did, you will find, should your edition be the 
same as my own, 18go, that he quite ignores the existence of all 
the words save commandant, and this he tells you you must pro- 
nounce with the same accents as those you apply to commander. 
All which is both humorous and, according to Nuttall, in’ter-est-ing. 
Then did not the term bean-feast, the corruption of bonne féte, 
suggest the bean goose as the piece de résistance at the harvest 
spread, and was not this the simple origin of the custom of eating 
geese at Michaelmas? Again I believe such to have been the case. 
Why did we begin to use oil in salad? Simply because sallet oil, 
the oil used to keep rust from the sallet, or helmet, became cor- 
rupted to salad oil and suggested the idea of putting oil into salads 

and just as the corruption salad oil suggested the custom of using 
oil in salad, so did the corruption bean-feast suggest the custom of 
eating of bean geese at the harvest festival by the harvester firstly, 
and at Michaelmas by everyone afterwards. 

The belief, which was at one time apparently well-nigh universal, 
that bernicle or barnacle geese—probably the bird originally called 
the barnacle goose was really the brent and not the bernicle at all— 
were directly evolved from barnacles, or limpets, also came about from 
a resemblance in and corruption of words. Dr. Brewer deals with 
the matter thus: ‘ The strange tales of this creature (the bernicle 
goose) have arisen from a tissue of blunders. The Latin pernacula is 
a small limpet, and bernacula (Portuguese bernaca, French barnache) 
is the Scotch bren-clake or Solan goose. Both words being corrupted 
into barnacle, it was natural to look for an identity of nature in the 
two creatures, and the cirri of the limpet were soon found to resemble 
the feathers of a bird; so it was given out that the goose was the 
offspring of the limpet. Gerard, in 1636, speaks of ‘broken pieces 
of old ships on which is found certain spume or froth, which in time 
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breedeth into shells, and the fish which is hatched therefrom is in 
shape and habit like a bird.’”” Izaak Walton never doubted that 
limpets turned to geese. He says: ‘‘ That eels may be bred as 
some worms are, and some kind of bees and wasps are, either by 
dew, or out of the corruption of the earth, seems to be made prob- 
able by the barnacles and young goslings bred by the sun’s heat 
and the rotten planks of an old ship, and hatched of trees, both of 
which are related for truths by Du Bartas and Lobel, and also by 
our learned Camden, and laborious Gerard, in his Herbal.” Sylvester 
translates verses of the above-mentioned Du Bartas in the words : 


So slow Boétes underneath him sees, 

In th’ icy islands, goslings hatch’d of trees, 
Whose fruitful leaves, falling into the water, 
Are turned, ’tis known, to living fowls soon after. 


So rotten planks of broken ships do change 
To barnacles. O transformation strange ! 
’Twas first a green tree, then a broken hull, 
Lately a mushroom, now a flying gull. 


Argument has fought around the question as to which of 
the grey geese should be credited with the honour of being the 
progenitor of our domesticated bird. Nothing approaching within 
miles of certainty can ever be said upon the question ; it is purely 
speculation. Possibly all four of the wild birds have contributed 
to the domestic strain. 

Putting aside the subject of punt-gunning, which space pre- 
cludes, we will briefly consider the wild-goose chase as a sport 
pursued on land. 

I know those who year after year have spent some part of their 
winter days in the haunts of the grey geese, who have ardently and 
ceaselessly sought to give themselves the right to chalk up “one 
goose” in the sundry column of their game registers, who have 
fired many, perhaps dozens of, shots—now at a range that excited 
their most fervent hopes, now at such a range that there was just, 
but only just, a chance that some Fate-blessed pellet might tip a 
wing or batter a skull or cut into a vital part of one of those 
long, sinewy necks—who have braved every inclemency of weather, 
and spent hour after hour waiting at the times of flight, and hour 
after hour endeavouring to wriggle and writhe themselves within 
shot of a gaggle of feeding birds: who have done all this, and very 
likely more to boot, and yet have never succeeded in slaying one 
solitary goose. 

The bagging of geese is one of those things in connection with 
which opportunities are not very easily to be made. They occur 
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merely, in the most common run of things. And when they are 
to be made their making has still the weighty element of chance 
brooding over it. One happens upon a spot where grey geese come 
to feed, and promptly one sets about the making of an opportunity: 
one digs a pit with every care, finely scattering the evacuated matter 
and ensuring such a depth that even one’s cap may be brought below 
the level of the surface of the land when the birds are circling about 
before settling. At the breaking of dawn one takes one’s place 
within the pit, leaving neglected no precaution that may tend 
towards making one practically invisible. Thus far the creation of 
the opportunity, based upon the chance discovery of the feeding 
ground of the birds. Now comes in the second instalment of the 
element of chance. The geese may never come back to that par- 
ticular feeding place again, or, in spite of all one’s measures, they 
may, when wheeling overhead to make their usual survey, suspect 
the presence of an enemy and sheer off to some safer spot for their 
breakfast. Or they may drop far out of shot and remain far out of 
shot till, marrow-chilled, limb-cramped, and disgusted with every- 
thing this side of eternity, one crawls dejectedly from one’s pit and 
goes home. Or, having dropped far out of shot, they may begin 
feeding steadily towards one. Nearer and nearer they come, ever 
nearer and nearer, and never turning to the right or to the left. 
They are not two hundred and fifty yards now. One begins to 
congratulate oneself. Then one takes careful stock of one’s gun, 
examining the cartridges to make quite sure they are those loaded 
with the right size of shot, glancing through the barrels to assure 
oneself that the muzzle has not scraped against the earth, putting 
back the cartridges and bringing the hammers to full cock—and 
then when one looks cautiously at the geese again one sees them on 
the wing about half a mile away. At the same moment one turns 
with a start, for a blundering, scared-looking yokel has almost 
trodden on one’s head. Astonishment is written in every line of his 
face. ‘‘ Din’t know you was here at all, mister, that I din’t—why, 
it’s enough tu skeer a cart-horse comin’ on a genl’man buried up 
in the ground like yube! Geese ?—you ought tu a’ bin down at the 
bottom o’ my ‘lotment jest a’ter light t’ mornin’ an’ yesterday 
mornin’ an’ the mornin’ afore that an’ the mornin’ afore that tu— 
they come over the ’lotment not higher up’n a chimbley pot, thirteen 
on ’em, as big as grit old turkeys—the same lot what you wor a’ter, 
I reckon. Du yu come an’ wait down on the ’lotment for ’em 
tu-morrow mornin’.” But the ‘‘’lotment ” happens to belong to a 
body who would no more think of giving one leave to fire a shot 
there than he would of flying from London to Jerusalem. 

Or one stalks one’s geese by day. One may creep and crawl and 
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squirm for a mile, and take an hour to do it, and then find—one 
nearly always finds it so—that the nearest shred of shelter of which 
advantage can be taken is several gun-shots removed from the objects 
of one’s stalking. Into such a juncture enters the desirableness of 
being armed with a revolver of pretty substantial calibre. Let him 
who engages in a wild-goose chase never neglect to carry this 
weapon, nor ever neglect to master its rough trajectories up to its 
full range, a thing which may easily be done by firing a few dozen 
shots over a stretch of smooth water and noting the splashes. When 
the last possible shelter is reached, say three hundred yards from 
the gaggle, take a careful, steady shot with the revolver at the 


WHITE-FRONTED GOOSE 


thickest patch of the birds. Should they on being thus roused head 
right away, you may, if the country is a safe one, give them your 
remaining chambers; but if they should show the least inclination 
to veer towards you, hold your hand until you are quite sure they 
do not mean to pass within range of the gun. Geese put on the 
wing in this manner, by a revolver shot, may come straight over 
your head not thirty yards high—and he who cannot kill a goose 
with a revolver at short range has only himself to thank for 
having omitted the comparatively small amount of practice which 
would have given him the requisite degree of skill. Or one may 
detect the line of a gaggle as they come to and leave the shore, and 
may wait patiently night after night or morning after morning and 
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always find oneself a few hundred yards from the right spot, save on 
that particular occasion when, having chosen to fly three or four 
gun-shots high, they at last condescend to pass over one’s head. 
The revolver again in this case; it will bring you birds if you 
persevere. 

As I have said, opportunities to kill grey greese are more given, 
in the common run of things, to occurring than to being made. 
For instance, some foggy morning when one is tramping over the 
marshes in one’s white overall, one hears the welcome talking of 
geese ahead. Cautiously one then proceeds towards the source of 
the sound. Having reached a point that seems sufficiently near, 
one strides on as swiftly and silently as possible. The moment a 
glimpse of the birds is obtained, one dashes forward at full speed till 
they are steadily on the wing, when the chances are that an easy 
right and left can be got in at a comfortable range. Or some thick 
night when one is looking out for the last time, one hears the talking 
of a gaggle as they fly round and round; they have lost their bear- 
ings in the mist, and may go on flying round and round for the next 
two hours. One seizes one’s heaviest double and a few large-shot 
cartridges and makes for what seems to be the most likely stand, 
where chance may so will it that half a dozen birds are bagged in 
the next half-hour. Or one may be out some day for a stroll with 
the gun when the faint sound of geese comes down wind. Cover 
happening to be at hand, one dives into it like a rabbit, and Fate’s 
mood being benign, the birds come within shot. The last shot I had 
at grey geese was a chance affair of this kind. Returning from an 
early morning expedition, and thinking of anything but geese, I sud- 
denly heard the far-away cry of the birds. In less time than it takes 
to write, I lay stretched at full length amid the scanty cover, fumbling 
in a small pocket especially created to serve as the resting-place of a 
few cartridges loaded with two ounces of double B. By some strange 
mischance—I have no recollection of such a thing ever having 
occurred before—I had not only forgotten to put the B B cartridges 
into their pocket, but had even failed to overhaul my cartridge belt 
before I started. A hurried examination disclosed the fact that 
the belt contained one cartridge loaded with No. 3, and after that 
nothing larger than No. 6. The geese, a skein of fourteen or fifteen, 
came over me at an elevation I estimated to be slightly in excess 
of sixty-five yards. I gave them the No. 3. There was a dis- 
tinctly audible patter of pellets against the wing feathers—and that 
was all. 

To the young wild-goose chaser: If you go out with grey geese 
as your especial quarry, let your gun be the heaviest double you can 
handle, and let it be of the fullest choke in both barrels. It is a 
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wise way of thought to consider an ordinary game gun as beneath 
contempt for any work among wild geese. The next best thing to 
an 8-bore is a 10; the next best thing to a 1o-bore is a 12 of not 
less weight than 81b., and chambered for 3in. brass cases. It will 
not pay you in the long run to use any smaller shot than No. 1, 
and for preference let it be soft shot. If your gun is worthy to be 
called a goose gun, it will with No. 1 shot make practically certain 
of a bird at sixty yards, and will allow it, unless flying straight 
overhead, only a moderate sort of chance up to eighty yards. At 
this latter range, a No.1 pellet with the right charge of powder 
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behind it retains sufficient velocity to bring down a goose—within 
a few hundred yards, if not at once—if striking it anywhere save 
in the breast. For any range above eighty yards use B B. Ensure 
penetrative power at all costs; for goose-shooting your main need 
is the highest penetration your gun can be made to yield. 

Never buy stock cartridges, for if you do you will almost in- 
variably find them deficient in powder. I have bought such cartridges 
loaded with 20z. of shot and under 3}drs. of powder, whereas 
the minimum quantity of powder to 2 oz. of shot should be 43 drs. 
Listen not to anything you may hear to the effect that the use of 
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heavy shot allows a reduction to be made in the proportion of the 
powder charge; listen not to anything you may hear to the effect 
that heavy powder charges will entail seedy patterns, for they will 
not when you are using heavy shot. Remember you are going out 
to shoot, or shoot at, one of the toughest birds that fly. Take it 
as a working, though of course not an actual, maxim that the 
breast of a goose is shot-proof, and never shoot at birds directly 
over you or coming towards you. Wait till the stern or side, and 
not the breast, offers a fair target, even though you have to sacrifice 
several yards in range by so doing. Should you happen to have 
a goose within shot of you while you are carrying only a light gun 
and small-shot cartridges, put the centre of the charge on the head 
or a wing—that is, ignore the body altogether and aim for the head 
as if it were a separate object, unless the bird should be going 
away from you, in which case make the middle of a wing the 
special object of your aim. When stalking geese, stalk up wind or 
across wind if you possibly can. Unless, being supremely skilful or 
lucky, you can pull the trigger at a range of fifty yards or less, always 
let the birds rise before you fire; when they are on the wing, pause 
to detect the densest grouping of the gaggle, and then aim at the 
middle bird of that grouping. Shots at wild geese are much more 
often than not long shots, and when long shots are in question the 
matter of trajectory, though seldom considered at all, is of no mean 
moment. My own trajectory table, the outcome of a pretty fair 
amount of experience, but minus any exhaustive target test, has it: 
Up to fifty yards, point blank; at sixty yards, hold well up; at 
seventy yards, a foot over the bird; at eighty yards, two feet over ; 
at ninety yards, from three to four feet over; at 100 yards, six feet 
over. 

When preparing to chase the wild goose, avoid any clothing 
that is light or dark as you would avoid a pestilence; there is only 
one thing worse than something black about your person, and that 
is something white. Many a good grey goose has had his life saved 
because his chaser wore a linen collar. If you see geese coming 
towards you and there is no cover at hand, throw yourself flat on 
your back, pull your cap well over your forehead, clutch a handful 
of grass or anything else available and put it over the lower part 
of your face, hide your hands—and then lie motionless as a log. 
Finally, when stalking grey geese you will always find one bird, a 
gander, acting as sentry, his head up, his neck as straight as a 
poker. Make him the special object of your stalk. Do not stir 
a muscle while an eye of his is turned towards you. Should he 
detect the slightest movement, a movement which the feeding or 
resting birds would not notice, you are done for. 
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FISHING BOATS 


ON LAKE MENZALEH 
BY CHARLES E. ELDRED, R.N. 


WHOEVER has passed through the Suez Canal must have noticed 
that near the Port Said end the western bank is for a long distance 
no more than an embankment between the Canal and a sheet of 
water stretching to the horizon. The muddy margin fringed with 
a scanty growth of reeds, and the numerous islets almost level with 
the water, suggest with some truth that this Lake is no more than a 
vast shallow swamp. 

The crossing of this swamp is a prospect which does not promise 
to supply either excitement or interest. Yet, having safely done 
so, one will thereafter count Lake Menzaleh amongst those things 
which are not what they seem. For, incredible as it may appear, 
this is one of the most valuable tracts of the Khedive’s dominions. 
The extensive fishing industry carried on upon the Lake brings into 
the Egyptian territory a sum of about £50,000 annually from the 
licences and other dues paid by the fishermen. 

Of the varied duties of the Egyptian Coastguard force, one is 
the supervision and control of these Lake fisheries. The Coast- 
guard, like many other Egyptian services, is under the management 
of Englishmen; and the privilege of accompanying the Superintend- 
ing Officer on an inspection tour on the Lake is one to be by no 
means lightly valued. In every incident there is something sur- 
prising or unexpected. The traveller starts by being carried pick- 
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a-back upon the shoulders of 
an Egyptian Coastguard across 
the muddy foreshore to a small 
punt, which, although flat- 
bottomed, cannot be brought 
within some yards of dry 
ground. The dry ground is 
merely a low, sandy peninsula, 
on which stand a few Arab 
fishermen’s huts. Beyond the 
dark hulls of some most 
strangely-shaped fishing boats 
a white dahabeah gleams in 
the moonlight. The flat punt 
is pushed right alongside her, 
and no surprise could be greater 
than to find a vessel of such 
size floating in water in which 
a man can wade up to the 
thighs. Wonder increases as 
the sailors set the single wing- 


shaped lateen sail. The long tapering yard soaring away slantwise 


towards the stars is supported 
at its centre upon a stout mast, 
which instead of being round, 
as masts usually are, is square. 
Upon its foremost face a series 
of wooden brackets serve for 
the sailors to go aloft by, to 
furl or unloose sail. The mast 
and spars look as if they would 
overbalance a to-ton yacht 
with a lead keel. But here is 
a shallow skimming-dish, with 
a flimsy-looking superstructure 
of curtained windows, drawing 
twenty inches of water and 
carrying no ballast, contradict- 
ing all the laws of equilibrium 
by standing up stubbornly to 
a fresh breeze. Another con- 
tradiction is to be noticed in 
the method of shifting the tack 
of the sail to one side or the 
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other of the bow with the changes in direction of the wind. The 
sheet meanwhile remains secured amidships. 

The rig and construction of the Superintendent’s dahabeah 
resemble in the essentials the smaller and rougher fishing boats. 
The difference is to be found in the spacious cabins, the curtained 
windows, chintz upholstery, and the culinary refinements in keeping 
with these surroundings produced by Mabruk, the black, snowy-clad 
Berberine cook--a craft that might be coveted for a cruise upon 
the Norfolk Broads. But in these surroundings one may learn that 
the travelling of a Coastguard officer in Egypt is not all performed 
in such comfortable circumstances. There are more wearisome 
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camel journeys across stretches of burning desert as a counter- 
balance to this. 

The passage across the Lake may occupy anything between six 
and eighteen hours, according to the direction and force of the wind. 
I am convinced, however, it could never be a tedious one to any 
passenger fortunate enough to sail with the host I did. Sitting on 
the cabin-roof under the stars, I listened to accounts of journeys 
towards all the boundaries of Egypt—of the Upper Nile and the 
Western Oasis—of a recent visit to King Solomon’s turquoise mines 
in the Sinai Peninsula, all told by one with a full appreciation of the 
picturesque aspect of things. 

An interruption occurs at intervals when the dahabeah takes 
the ground very gently. Sometimes she slides over the shoal, some- 
times the crew have to push across with poles. Occasionally this 
method fails, and then all hands jump into the water and pull the 
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boat over. In the meantime the Berberine cook has transformed 
the chintz couches into sleeping berths. 

Daylight brings us amongst clusters of the fishing boats at 
work. They are craft as extraordinary in shape as anything that 
floats. Their proportion of length to breadth is about that of a 


MENDING NETS 


turbot or sole. The curve of the deck from forward to aft is the 
reverse of that usual in vessels, being of a hog-backed form. The 
space forward of the mast is generally occupied by a mud fire-place, 
covered by a sort of turtle-back roof. The long wing-shaped 
lateen sails soaring away aloft seem so many protests against the 
shallow draught of the hull. 

The fishing is performed entirely by nets, but there are several 
different fashions of using them, varying slightly. Sometimes the 
net forms a semi-circular enclosure stretched on stakes driven into 
the mud. By another method the net is pulled through the water 
by men wading, and the ends gradually brought together. But any 
one of these systems involves a vast splashing and shouting, with a 
beating of the boards of the boats to drive the fish into the nets. 

Our dahabeah thrusts herself in amongst a cluster of the fishing 
boats, so closely packed that Mabruk can step from one to another 
and fill a bucket with just such fish as please his eye. They appear 
to resemble mullet as closely as anything, and even Mabruk’s culi- 
nary skill cannot altogether disguise a slightly muddy flavour. 

There are fish being landed when we arrive at Gheit-el-Nosarah. 
The scene is wanting in the rugged picturesqueness that one asso- 
ciates with the fisherman’s calling in more Northern climates. The 
model market-place, with its cemented floors and washing tanks, the 
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surrounding salting-houses, with their complete arrangements, are all 
most excellent illustrations of the saying that the British can manage 
other countries better than their own. Such a background, how- 
ever, serves to emphasise the picturesqueness of the Arab crowd, 
the bearded sheiks in their flowing robes, the veiled women mending 
and making nets, the fishermen wading ashore with their baskets of 
fish. Some years ago the management of the Lake fisheries was in 
the hands of an Armenian, who kept a stately establishment in the 
great yellow-washed building that still retains the name of the 
Palace. 

The block of modern structures includes the barracks for the 
company of Coastguards who form the Lake patrol. Amongst the 
many and varied duties of my host there is a kit inspection here. 
There are dahabeahs refitting and new ones in course of construc- 
tion. There are salting-houses building, and pumps under repair. 
There are petitioners waiting with Arabic documents stamped with 
mystic seals, fishermen bringing complaints against one another 
of infringements of the Fishery Regulations. All this business 
has to be conducted in Arabic, and but for the writer’s presence 
the Superintendent would have spoken nothing else for four days. 

Leaving him listening to interminable romances, I set out to 
visit the city of Damietta, under the guidance of one of the men of 
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the Coastguard. As we rode on donkeys he formed a mounted 
escort. It was a progress fit fora Pacha. I should not like to say 
whether the respect we met with was due to his uniform or because 
he made it known that I was a guest of the Bimbashi. But he 
shouted to people many yards ahead to stand on one side and get 
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out of the way. It did not matter whether they were Egyptian 
ladies in silks or ragged water-carriers. Indeed, I think the women 
met with the least respect. If I stopped to make a sketch at a 
street corner, he began to make a general clearance of all the 
costermongers’ barrows and stalls, and expressed great astonishment 
that I interceded for them to remain. But upon looking round after 
commencing my sketch I found he had stopped all the traffic, and 
that a procession of carts, donkeys, and porters was waiting quite 
patiently to proceed. 

I attempted to make him understand that I was going to try 
to take a photograph of a woman carrying a water-jar on her 
head, upon which he immediately laid violent hands on her and put 
her in a position of attention facing straight towards me. In truth, 
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his well-meaning intentions hardly appeared to be any help. But I 
realised his consequence when I went alone the next day, and created 
difficulties that the police were absolutely powerless to contend with. 
If the Pied Piper had been in the town I am convinced his following 
would have deserted him to join the retinue at my heels. For I 
drew off the greater part of a funeral procession—all but the hired 
mourners—and ran a public lunatic, carrying a big stone on his head, 
very close in point of popularity. 

The word was passed from mouth to mouth, Mesawarati—the 
picture-maker. But picture-making soon becomes quite impossible, 
and it is only with great difficulty that an occasional sudden snap- 
shot with a camera can be got; and so I trailed a long procession 
through the winding thoroughfares of Damietta, amongst buildings 
in all stages of decay, the screens of mushebiva work falling to pieces. 
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In Egypt nothing is ever re- 
paired. One cannot help specu- 
lating upon the future of the 
few steam rice-mills which have 
been introduced here, their 
chimneys forming a_ violent 
contrast tothe pointed minarets 
of the mosques. 

In the evenings we lay in 
wait amongst the fringe of 
reeds for the wild duck flight- 
ing in from the Lake, till the 
new moon went down and it 
grew too dark to see along a 
gun-barrel. The first shot 


brings an Egyptian field- 
labourer on to the scene to earn 
a backsheesh by retrieving any 
birds that fall into the swamps. 
The chirping of cicadas and 
the croaking of frogs grow 


louder and more incessant with 
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the falling darkness. The cloudless sunsets have” their own beauty 
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in the unbroken gradation of 
colour, from the deep blue over- 
head, through shades of deli- 
cate green, to the orange and 
crimson behind the tall palm 
trees. 

The keenest sportsman 
might be forgiven for letting 
the duck rush by unnoticed 
if a flight of flamingo should 
choose to go through their 
evolutions at this time; while 
the fields and palms below are 
in shadow, their rose-coloured 
wings still catch the last rays 
of sunlight; with their legs 
and neck extended in a per- 
fectly straight line they re- 
semble winged walking-sticks 
with knobbed heads. But to 
what can one compare the 
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figures of their drill? At one moment an absolutely unarranged 
group; the next it is split up into companies, which divide and 
sub-divide, form and re-form in arrangements which never seem 
to repeat themselves. From the cloud there shoots ahead a line 
like the flight of a rocket, or there suddenly unfolds in the rear a 
string which undulates like a pennon or the tail of a kite or the 
motion of a snake. Anon it is a floating string of beads, now loose, 
now entangled. Presently the string breaks, and the beads at the 
point of being scattered abroad are arrested by an invisible and 
magical force. They become a puff of smoke instead, and like a 
wreath of smoke they drift away till they merge into the ever- 
deepening blue. 

When we recross the Lake in the early morning we may pass 
some low, flat islands, which appear at a distance to be fringed with 
snow. This effect is produced by the flocks of flamingo, whose 
legs ought to be considered the unit in gauging the depth of Lake 
Menzaleh. 

The conspicuous flamingo are not, however, by any means 
the only winged inhabitants of the Lake. Marsh birds of every 
kind abound in great numbers. Pelican, duck, teal, plover, and 
sandpipers all live protected from the gun, shooting being pro- 
hibited upon the Lake, though not on the surrounding shores, as it 
is supposed to alarm the fish. Duck, however, are caught by snares 
and with decoys, and upon the edge of any of the islets may be 
seen a little screen of reeds or brushwood, behind which crouches, 
motionless and patient, the solitary figure of an Egyptian fowler. 
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THE RACING WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS 
VIIT.—BOOKMAKERS AND BOOKMAKING 
BY A BOOKMAKER 


Ir has been said that the bookmaker, like the poet, must be born 
not made, and it is at any rate the fact that to succeed in this calling 
a man must possess special qualities, mental and physical. More 
than most others he lives by his wits, by keenness of observation, to 
see how things are going, and to note every change and turn of the 
market, and by a shrewd knowledge of men. One backer will, for 
instance, placidly take odds which it would be useless to offer to 
another, though, as a rule, it is no doubt wise of the bookmaker to 
offer a fair market price and so to avoid as much as possible the 
familiar discussion with punters who want 4 to 1 when you offer 
them 5 to 2, and take up a great deal of valuable time in attempts 
to bargain; the end often being that when they would be glad to 
take 5 to 2 they have to put up with 7 to 4, supposing they are 
able to get it. 

An old story describes how some inquirer who ‘ wanted to 
know,” and asked a member of the ring by what arithmetical 
processes books were made, received for answer, “I know nowt 
about ’rithmetic. I want to lay 6 to 40n the field.” He did himself 
injustice, however, for no doubt, without being aware of it, he must 
have known a good deal about ’rithmetic. Someone in a French 
play was surprised to learn that he had been talking prose all his life 
without knowing it, and much the same must have been the case 
with this bookmaker, who was a better mathematician than he sus- 
pected. Mental arithmetic is, indeed, the foundation of the book- 
maker’s business, for if he does not “‘ bet to figures”—that is keep 
his book as level as possible so that some horses will pay money to 
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meet losses on others—he is likely at any time to get into a mess. 
In theory he ought not to lose, and would not do so if only 
backers could be persuaded to support every horse in a race; but 
of course that is just exactly what they won’t, and are not likely to, 
do; the natural consequence being that the success of favourites 
against which he has laid a great deal of money is a more or less 
heavy blow to him, for the obvious reason that he has not taken 
enough, or nearly enough, money about the rest of the field to pro- 
vide what he has to disburse to pay those who have backed the 
winner. 

A great many people suppose that the bookmaker has much the 
best of most deals on the course. This may have been so formerly, 
but is by no means now the case. On the contrary, at the present 
time the well-informed, acute backer has just the best of it. Book- 
making was a fortune; it is at present hardly a living, and this has 
been the case for some five years past. The two American inva- 
sions took many thousands out of the rings—never to return. There 
was, for a while, a tendency to underrate the invaders for one thing, 
it took a long time to make us realise what clever people they were ; 
and for another, not a few of them were wealthy men who could 
afford to wait their turn if things did not go well, and to make up 
for past mishaps with a huge balance to the good. Also some who 
were hard hit simply went home again leaving their accounts un- 
settled, though in many instances they had previously won, and of 
course been paid. 

Bad debts are perhaps the chief bugbear of the business. I 
may claim to be—the claim is, I am sure, one that the Editor of 
this Magazine would freely support—among the best known men in 
the ring, though not, perhaps, as regards the average amount of my 
bets, one of the magnates, that is to say big wagers are with me the 
exception, and ifa man wanted the odds to a monkey it is not to 
me that he would apply; but I have, and often study ruefully, a 
good-sized volume in which, under every letter in the alphabet—and 
for some reason chiefly under the S’s and the W’s—are lists of bad 
debts, from small sums up to amounts of three figures and often 
with something over a “1” in front of them. 

Nearly all betting rules are in favour of the backer of horses. 
Thus, for example, a fielder who did not pay a bet lost recently at a 
meeting near London was charged with welshing, and sentenced 
to twelve months’ imprisonment. Now, many backers do not pay. 
Are they imprisoned? Not at all! They run no risk of such a 
fate. I am not, it will, I hope, be understood, complaining that 
the welsher should suffer; far from it, the more so as such men 
do injury to bookmakers who do pay by vaguely bringing discredit 
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on the ring. Serve him right; only, the thing is not fair all round. 
The bookmaker who does not pay gets his twelve months; the 
backer who owes money stays away, perhaps, for a week or so, 
sometimes pays a little on account, more frequently pays nothing at 
all, but goes racing, laying out his ready money with the men to 
whom he is not in debt. The worst punishment that can overtake 
him is that (after a tedious process) he may be warned off New- 
market Heath and all other racecourses—but I know a good many 
who disregard the warning, and are regularly found in their old 
haunts. The Committee of the Newmarket Rooms act very 
justly as a rule, and certainly always with every desire to be fair ; 
but their judgments seem to me—perhaps I am prejudiced—to lean 
generally in the direction of the backer. They are, however, useful 
as a species of debt-collecting agency. I mean that if a bookmaker 
pays a guinea and lodges a complaint—‘“‘ has a man up ’’—an official 
warning is sent to the defaulter, and in most cases that induces him 
to make some sort of effort to get the complaint withdrawn, the 
effort, of course, usually taking the shape of payment of, at any rate, 
a part of his debt. 

Bookmakers usually start poor, and not seldom remain so. 
Most of them—it is curious, by the way, to what an extent the 
business, and therefore the aptitude for it, runs in families—start 
betting outside the rings (when allowed) ; if lucky, or good judges, 
or both, make their way in time to the half-crown ring, the ten 
shilling, and lastly into the sanctum sanctorum—Tattersall’s—I beg 
pardon, I should say the ‘‘ reserved enclosure.” To the uninitiated 
the amount of hard work attached to any of the branches of the 
travelling fielder is almost incredible. He is at it hard all day—the 
mental strain is far more severe than those who have not tried it 
could believe—often after travelling all night, and he must keep 
himself before the public. 

Many backers have their favourite fielder, and if he is not 
‘“‘there ” perhaps one or two good customers are lost. Your fielder 
must be as strong as a horse, must have the best of lungs, and 
be impervious to heat and cold. The backer may choose his 
day, and in bad weather take refuge in his shelter; not so 
the bookmaker. He has his place on the rails or elsewhere, and 
there, if he is to keep his connection, he must unfailingly be found 
at all times by all comers. 

Many persons doubtless imagine, too, that the bookmaker’s 
stock-in-trade costs nothing. A sixpenny note-book and a penny 
pencil are supposed to be all the equipment that is necessary for 
him. Asa matter of fact his expenses, extending over a full week 
in probably two or three—or four—counties, trains, cabs, hotel, 
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carriages to the course, rings, collections for poor people—no one 
will deny that my brethren subscribe liberally to relieve distress— 
clerk, ‘‘ runner,” etc., will come to not short of some sixty pounds; 
and after a busy week, if he hails from the ‘‘ reserved enclosure,” 
most of the Sunday following will find him and his staff hard at 
work getting the accounts posted for Monday’s settling. 

Curiosity exists as to how bookmakers know what prices to 
lay, and with all the will in the world to explain I find myself 
really unable to do so. Of course the bookmaker reads the 
sporting papers and is toa greater or less extent acquainted with 
the form of horses. He usually keeps his eyes open, too, remembers 
what animals have been backed, and perhaps failed, on previous 
occasions, and what sort of people have backed them—people, it 
may be, who, as the saying goes, do not throw their money away ; 
and then again he hears a good deal from one quarter or another as 
to horses that are expected to win races. Sometimes an owner 
with whom he is on good terms will give him a useful hint. 
The prices seem to be, if I may say so, “in the air.” They 
appear also, in some mysterious way, to pervade the whole race- 
course. I mean this: Years ago, a good many years now, I had 
not made my way to Tattersall’s, and betted in rings that were 
frequently a long way from Tattersall’s; but next day, in com- 
paring the prices I had laid with those quoted in the papers, I was 
nearly always struck by their almost exact similarity. The laws of 
supply and demand regulate this as they do most other businesses. 
I remember reading somewhere of a man looking at the horses 
going to the post, and saying to a bookmaker, “‘ Why, the favourite’s 
lame, isn’t he?” The fielder, not even glancing in the direc- 
tion indicated, answered, ‘‘I should not know if I looked, but 
I shall soon know without looking.” This struck the writer of the 
anecdote as odd, I suppose, or he would not have written it; but 
really there was nothing in the least strange about it. If the 
favourite were lame there would be a general disposition to back 
something else, this other would consequently shorten in price, and, 
equally as a matter of course, the odds against the favourite would 
lengthen. Supply and demand! 

What the bookmaker’s clerk does everyone probably knows. 
It is his duty to write down the bets his master lays, and this is no 
easy thing to do with the perfect accuracy which is so all-important ; 
for one mistake practically involves two blunders: a bet is put down 
to some customer to whom it was not laid, and not put down to 
the backer who really took it. A dozen backers are often trying at 
the same time to attract the fielder’s attention, especially if they 
want to support a horse whose price is shortening; some he lays, 
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some he refuses; a regular babel sounds in the clerk’s ears, and not 
seldom, too, questions are asked of him whilst his master is busy, 
and distract his attention. Under the circumstances it is marvellous 
how correctly the books are kept and the accounts made out; and 
it is well that it should be so, as mistakes often involve a vast deal 
of correspondence and worry. It is particularly annoying to the 
bookmaker when a customer claims a bet that is not on your list, 
maintains that it was certainly you who laid it, and finds out 
afterwards that, in spite of the positiveness of his assertion, it was 
really someone else. Many bookmakers deal through a settler who 
is supplied with a list of what he has to pay and to receive on behalf 
of the backer for whom he is settling; many more send cheques on 
demand, which invariably arrive by the first post on Monday morning ; 
I myself find it more convenient to send my demand, if I have won, 
or, if I have lost, to wait till I receive my creditor’s request for a 
cheque for whatever the amount may be according to his calcu- 
lation. If we agree, as we do in forty-nine cases out of fifty, I 
send him his cheque by return of post. 

The bookmaker’s ‘‘runner”’ is, I suppose, more of a mystery 
to the casual race-goer than the bookmaker’s clerk, who is always 
to the front—if I were a more polite writer perhaps I should rather 
say en évidence, though I am very doubtful about the accent, and do 
not quite see why I should say in questionable French what I can 
explain to the comprehension of readers in English. The runner 
is on the whole rather a nuisance than otherwise, little as he may 
suspect that such a verdict can possibly be passed on him; but of 
course he is useful at times, or he would not be tolerated. Nearly 
every bookmaker has his runner, and pays him a pound a day and 
expenses, his expenses being a biggish item in the account. The 
runner’s business is to keep his employer informed as to how 
things are going generally, and principally about sudden changes 
in the betting. There is, for instance, a hot favourite. I am laying 
5 to 2 bar one, g to 4 it may be to customers who are likely to be 
satisfied with it, and whom I do not for one reason or another very 
much care to propitiate, 11 to 4 to others (as the betting varies 
and suits my book) whom I desire to please. After these two, 
4 to I bar one, perhaps g to 2 bar one, is on offer, 5 to 1 may be 
shouted, when suddenly there is a rush for the third favourite. The 
runner sees 500 to 100 taken, 1,800 to 400 snapped up, 200 to 50 
accepted because 250 to 50 is refused, and with the perception of 
experience he understands that 100 to 30 will soon not be obtainable. 
He bolts across the ring to tell me of the demonstration. There is 
a lot of money for the animal that is being backed, and this, of course, 
means that his chance is very favourably regarded by men who are 
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prepared to support their judgment. The runner is presumably a 
good man and has a certain amount of licence to act upon his 
discretion. A loud voice (from Nottingham) is shouting 3 to 1 against 
the third favourite—second favourite probably by this time—but as 
my runner makes his way he hears 4 to 1 bar two offered and takes 
200 to 50 for me, his idea being that there is a strong upward 
tendency about the animal, I may be laying 2 to 1 or something 
like it before the start, and the four fifties will consequently ease my 
book. He may have done me a good service. On the other hand 
weight of money may restore the original favourite or there may be 
a demonstration for the second favourite, causing my 4 to 1 chance 
which I had backed without knowing it to remain at those odds 
or even to drift out further again. My runner’s thoughtful assistance 
may simply cost me £50. It all depends. The man has acted with 
the best of all possible intentions. It will be perceived, however, 
how necessary it is to have a discreet and quick-witted runner for the 
work. 

Some time since—that is a most convenient date—I had a 
strong fancy that a horse belonging to a well-known professional 
backer would win a certain race, and observing the owner come into 
the ring, I told off my runner to follow him and see what he was 
doing, that is to say whether he was taking the odds about his own 
animal. My man executed his mission—or thought he had done 
so—and presently came to me. 

‘“ He’s backed seven horses,’’ he said. 

‘‘ What, seven besides his own?” I asked, rather puzzled. 

““He hasn’t backed that at all—not a shilling!” was my in- 
formation. 

* Oh!” I thought. ‘‘ Not to-daythen. That's all right!” and 
I launched out against the animal in question, which, however, won 
quite comfortably. 

Next day I met the owner of the winner, and mentioned to him 
that his win had hit me rather hard. ‘I was told you backed 
seven others,”’ I remarked. 

*“‘T did,” he replied, ‘‘ for other people. I had money to put on 
for them, and then I backed my own.” 

Naturally too he got a good price about it, having todo so much 
for those who had entrusted him with commissions. My man had 
not stuck to him long enough; but I could not blame him, for he 
seemed to have found out all there was to know. 

The odds! On these practically everything depends for backer 
and bookmaker alike, and lots of stories are, needless to say, current 
on the subject. 

‘‘ What price So-and-So?” says the punter. 
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“ That's 2 to 1, sir,” says the fielder. 
‘Oh, rubbish! Ridiculous! 2 to1? That's absurd. You are 
a most pernicious pincher!”’ the backer replies. 

“Well, sir,” says the bookmaker, with an affected air of 
humility, as if he rather regrets the shortness of the odds he had 
suggested and wants to make amends. ‘I'll tell you what I'll do! 
I’ll lay you 150 to 80.” 

“Yes, that’s all right. Very well, I’ll have that !”’ and he books 
the bet, strolling off quite convinced that he has done something 
clever, and has undoubtedly taught the bookmaker a real lesson in 
liberality. 

Here is another. There are only three runners. 

“What price Three Stars?” asks the backer. 

“‘ That’s 6 to 4, sir,” is the reply. 

** And what is the Blank filly ?”’ 

‘‘That’s 6 to 4, too, sir,” the fielder answers. 

‘But how much the other, then?” the punter continues. 

“‘ Well, sir, if you’ve got one to beat those two it’s odds on it.” 

The punter takes 30 to 20, thinking, quite correctly, that 
backing horses is a curious game, hoping that he has got the best 
of it, but feeling on the whole just a little doubtful. 

Slightly differing from, but nearly allied to, the runner is the 
*“‘tick-tack man.” Why these latter should nearly always come 
from Birmingham I do not in the least understand, and will not 
profess to explain. I can trace no conjunction between the manu- 
facture of guns and hardware and the making of acrobatic signals 
on racecourses, but in stating the town—or is it now a city ?—of 
their origin I am only giving a fact. The tick-tack man—who 
oddly enough is more to the fore in France, where the pari-mutuel is 
the chief means of speculation, than in England—is the personage 
who suddenly appears in the less crowded parts of the ring and goes 
through a performance something between the extension motions as 
taught by the drill sergeant, and the exercises advocated as so 
peculiarly beneficial to the general health by professors of what 
is known as Swedish treatment. The object of the display is to 
inform persons on the other side of the course or elsewhere within 
visual range as to the state of the odds. They meet together, 
these quaint creatures and their associates, every Sunday evening 
and arrange their codes for the ensuing week, jealously altering 
their signs and signals. A curious wagging motion of the hands may 
have signified for the last six days that the third horse on the list of 
starters was at even money. Next week the same gestures indicate 
that it is at roto 1. A thumb jerked over the right shoulder implies 
that the favourite is in strong demand; last week it meant that an 
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outsider was coming in for support which might arise from dangerous 
quarters. So the tick-tack man fulfils his function. He has nothing 
directly to do with me, and so I only note him as a curiosity to be 
watched when I have time to watch him, which means to catch a 
casual glimpse of him now and then. 

The Editor’s request is that I should ‘‘ say something about 
welshers, about making a book, explain what a ‘ £500 book’ is, for 
example, and about the operation of skinning the lamb—without 
waxing too jubilant about the last.” 

Welshers: They are not so prevalent as they used to be; 
indeed, their proceedings grew such a scandal that a means of sup- 
pressing them—more or less—became indispensable. Nowadays a 
very few ply their calling at the busiest meetings, and I believe their 
chief method of evading trouble, when a backer who has paid ready 
money goes to them to receive his due, is to reply politely to the 
demand: ‘I will send you a cheque, sir, if you will kindly give me 
your address.”’ The victim usually gives it, hoping for the best, 
and with the dissipation of his hopes the matter ends. Formerly 
these men were bolder, the rings were less carefully kept, and by no 
means so fierce a light beat upon the racecourse at large. Rogues 
expended capital in the purchase of huge banners, bearing on them 
the names of well-known firms of bookmakers who advertised 
liberally; and on important days, an hour or more before racing 
began, these banners would be floating on the breeze. Stewards, if 
any could be found, were lax and unwilling to exert their powers; 
clerks of courses ?—clerks of courses were odd creatures, with all 
sorts of interests to consider; the police did nothing without definite 
instructions. The firms thus libelled ?—the rascals always had in 
their pay, and in immediate attendance, two or three stalwart 
fighting men who could readily summon reinforcements, and adverse 
criticisms on their methods was a very dangerous game. On occa- 
sions strangers, 7.¢. comparative strangers, appear in the rings and 
usually advertise themselves as “wrong ’uns”’ by shouting over 
the odds. 

Making a book for a particular horse is sometimes done when 
the fielder has strong reason to believe from information which has 
come to him that this horse will win. He declines to lay against it, 
perhaps giving would-be backers the excuse that he is ‘‘ full,” or 
that ‘‘it is his worst.’’ Against allthe other starters he lays as much 
as he can, and if only the horse for which the book is made wins 
his race, it will be seen that he is in a very pleasant position. 

Making a £500 book means so arranging that not more than 
that sum is laid against any one horse and has to be paid on 
its success, and fielding would be a delightful occupation if the 
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little business always came off as one designs it todo. Too often, 
however—from my point of view—the result of the attempt is that I 
find I have £300 or £400 with which to pay the monkey, and this 
altogether changes the aspect of affairs. 

‘“‘ Skinning the lamb!” When the little beast can be submitted 
to this operation the result is succulent and altogether fascinating. 
The term signifies the pleasing state of the case which arises when 
you have laid against every horse in a race except two or three, and 
one of these forlorn outsiders is so very good as to win. You have 
a considerable number of bets to receive, you have not a shilling to 
pay. Everything is all one way—clear profit. Truly the lamb is 
an enchanting little creature, but he is very, very seldom caught for 
skinning purposes. I hope this is not too jubilant, but it is so 
agreeable to think about and to anticipate that one must be a 
little exuberant. 

The ranks of bookmakers are often recruited by bookmakers’ 
clerks. These latter prove so useful that their employers take them 
into partnership, give them a share of the book, frequently no doubt 
to their mutual profit. Nota few fielders are really only agents. 
Some man with capital, or perhaps a syndicate, provides funds and 
starts a layer to make a book. I know two or three such fielders 
who have broken master after master. It is easy to be adventurous 
if you are dealing with another person’s money and have a com- 
placently elastic sort of conscience. On this subject I will only end 
with the obvious remark that it is exceedingly rash to give a man 
practically the run of your banking account unless you are ab- 
solutely certain of the sort of man with whom you are dealing. 

A less laborious way of trying to get money by laying against 
racehorses, other than travelling and shouting in all weathers, is to 
open an office somewhere—many such offices, as readers are prob- 
ably aware, are in some of the best streets of the West End, 
Piccadilly, Bond Street, Regent Street, etc.—and bet by letter, wire 
or telephone, either on the comparatively few races on which there 
is now ante-post speculation, the newspaper odds guiding these 
transactions, or S.P.—starting price—on the day of the race. 

In France a bookmaker may not shout or take money prior to 
the event. In Belgium no one who is not a Belgian may make 
a book, and then he must live in the country. In Australia book- 
makers are licensed and pay different charges for carrying on their 
calling, according to the prominence of the race meeting. 

Some people have lately advocated the introduction of the 
Totalisator or pari-mutuel into England. 

The pari-mutuel is a machine for registering bets. The backers 
choose their horse, and by purchasing tickets at prices of from ten 
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francs upwards stake on it what they choose. From the total 
a percentage is deducted, and the remainder of the pool divided 
among those who back the winner, in proportion to their outlay. 
This way of bookmaking was declared illegal at Wolverhampton about 
thirty-three years ago, and after appeal five men were sent to Stafford 
jail to do seven days’ hard labour. I think the confiscated machine 
is still on view at Scotland Yard. An attempt was made to work 
this method of bookmaking on paper, but the idea came to nothing. 

A few fielders, after acquiring a little spare cash and a liking for 
racing, buy a racehorse or two, and it is creditable to see the 
straight way in which, as a very general rule, they run their usually 
not very important animals. 

The bugbear of the bookmaker who has a few pounds—and a 
few children—is the Income Tax Commissioner, who knows nothing 
about bad debts and expenses, and wants about a shilling a pound 
on the gross takings. I do not know why these Income Tax Com- 
missioners should be deficient in average common sense, but that is 
my experience of them ! 
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A LADY’S DAY AMONG TURKISH PEASANTS 
BY THE MARQUISE IVREA 


WE were in camp in one of the loveliest spots in the world, by a 
beautiful river flowing through a well-wooded and mountainous 
country, and far away from civilization, so much so that we were 
six hours from the nearest post office. My husband was often 
absent on shooting expeditions, and always returned enthusiastic 
about the lovely scenery of the mountains and the magnificent views 
to be obtained therefrom. Naturally I was desirous of participating 
in these pleasures. The only difficulty lay in the fact that these 
trips could not be done in a day; and, unless we moved our camp, 
which hardly seemed worth while, we must sleep in one of the 
natives’ summer huts, which, judging from all we heard, was a thing 
to be avoided. 

Our servant, a little deformed Turk, got over the difficulty, 
saying he knew a native (Christian) hut—he called it ‘‘a beautiful 
house ”—quite clean, where we could sleep with comfort. These 
Christians are exactly the same race as their Mahometan neigh- 
bours, the only difference being in dress, customs, and religion. 
Many are Greek Catholics, but these happened to be Romans. 

On the appointed day—a beautiful one, by the way—my steed 
arrived in camp. He was as sorry a beast as one could wish to see, 
and blind of one eye into the bargain, which was perhaps fortunate, 
as he was very shy of letting me approach on the off (the sound) side. 
The saddle was merely of wood, but it was covered with our blankets ; 
and a sack of provisions, etc., was hung on the off side to balance 
me. My stirrup, quite Turkish, looked more like a shovel than 
anything else. However, I was soon mounted and on the road, 
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a friend whom I will call G leading the way at a pace the 
animal could by no means keep up with, even if he had, unlike 
all his tribe, had any idea beyond following his owner step for step. 
Our servant brought up the rear with the dogs. 

Our way wound up a valley at the bottom of which a brook 
flowed to meet the river, through woods, first beech and then pine, 
and down the other side. This was repeated I don’t know how 
many times, until I began to get weary of my uncomfortable seat. 
All the while we were getting higher and higher, and at every turn the 
views grew finer. The road was very bad, and at one spot I felt ex- 
tremely nervous. As we turned a sharp corner the path sloped down 
to the edge of a tremendous precipice, on the extreme edge of which 
my steed insisted on walking. I own I had a very bad moment. In 
such cases it is wiser to sit quite still, and let the horses have their own 
way, as these beasts are quite sure-footed in spite of their flat iron 
shoes, which cover the whole foot. Finally, the road ran through a 
mountain pass. It was growing dark, and I never saw a more weird- 
looking spot. Everything seemed as if a blight had fallen on it. 
Huge pine trees were lying all about the place, decaying; and the tall 
ones overhead seemed like grim sentinels over their fallen friends. 
Interspersed with these everywhere were great masses of rock, and 
the silence was only broken by my horse’s tread. We passed under 
a fallen forest king, and turning a corner were greeted by the bark- 
ing of dogs. Presently we were able to see through the darkness 
the outlines of a house, which turned out to be our destination. 

For a summer house it appeared to be a large one, and was well 
built of logs. The owners were really well-to-do people, and in this 
country were considered to be very clean. I soon dismounted, and 
was asked by the woman of the house to enter; to do which I had 
not only to stoop, but also to step over a beam about two feet high 
that formed the threshold. At first I could see nothing for smoke, 
which, as the fire was in the centre of the mud floor, only partly 
escaped bya hole in the roof. The fire-light is of course the only illu- 
mination they have. We took our seats on a low wooden platform five 
feet square, and raised about half a foot from the floor, which after- 
wards served as our bed. There was a similar one on the other side 
of the floor, on which sat, or lolled, three small children, and near 
them, smiling at us, were two bigger ones with their mother and a 
female relative. The building consisted of two rooms, one for the 
family and another for the cattle, who were divided from us by a 
wooden partition, through which we could hear (and smell) them, as 
we also could the sheep penned against our end of the house. 

Soon after our arrival the house was filled with peasants, Chris- 
tian and Mahometan, who sat a la Turque and gazed with curious 
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eyes at the Ingleska in the corner. We, who were not able to sit 
cross-legged, found our seats the reverse of comfortable, although 
straw had been brought and our blankets laid over it. The close- 


THE ‘‘' BEAUTIFUL HOUSE”’ IN THE DISTANCE 


ness of the atmosphere and above all the smoke were the worst 
afflictions. 

Meanwhile our man had commenced to cook our dinner, which 
consisted of a haunch of venison. Instead of roasting it whole he 
cut it into steaks and threaded them on a green stick, which was 
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laid across two stones. Judicious manipulation of red-hot ashes 
produced a very eatable dish. I had noticed on the hearth a curious 
round-looking object covered with ashes, and wondered what it 
could be. My curiosity was now satisfied, for after having washed 
the children’s faces—the only part of them, I imagine, that ever 
knew water—our hostess placed a little square bench in front of the 
fire, knocked the ashes off this strange-looking thing, and, raising a 
semi-circular cover, displayed a large round iron dish filled with 
meat and potatoes. Grace was then said, the Turks taking no 
notice, and the dish being placed on the bench, everybody present 
(some fifteen souls) helped him—or her—self with nature’s fork. Those 
who could not get near enough to help themselves were assisted by 
our hostess, who picked out with her fingers and handed them what 
they were in need of. Our meal followed theirs, and then we had 
coffee made for all and sundry. With these country people it is a 
great luxury, and the women never get it. I asked our host to give 
his wife some, but he shook his head, and I did not press the point, 
fearing to offend against their etiquette. After we had distributed 
tobacco, my husband suggested it was time to sleep, whereupon the 
strangers left, and our “ bed” was arranged by our man, who then 
went to a Turkish hut near at hand for the night. 

We, of course, lay down in our clothes just as we were, and the 
straw being decidedly scanty, a very hard bed we found it, and too 
short to boot. Soon after lying down we felt a stinging sensation in 
our faces, but a long time elapsed before we ascertained the cause of 
this irritation, which was simply the fire-wood ashes floating in the 
air; these we had not noticed when we were sitting up. A hand- 
kerchief over the face soon cured this, but the fleas were not so easily 
counteracted, and they tormented me so that sleep was impossible. 

In the meantime our hosts had gone to bed—at least, all the 
family except the housewife. They simply kicked off their sandals 
and lay down, the man taking off his turban, but the others just as 
they were. The father with three children occupied the platform, 
the younger woman and the two elder children, whose bed I pre- 
sume we had usurped, slept on the floor. Each batch was covered 
with a blanket. 

Meanwhile the wife was putting her bread in leaven. After she 
had mixed the dough, it was placed in front of the fire on a wooden 
spade for an hour, whilst she twirled the eternal spindle, which, with 
the distaff, these women hardly ever lay down. She then cleared a 
place on the hot ashes, put the loaf on, and covered it with the lid I 
have before referred to. I, of course, thought she was baking, but 
as a matter of fact it was undergoing a second rising process, for I 
saw it baked next morning. Then she lay down and went to sleep, 
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but not for long. About one o’clock she jumped up again, took this 
dough away from the fire, put it on a shelf, made up the fire, and 
returned to share the floor with the others. 

After this quiet reigned, and in spite of a trifling disturbance 
caused by a cat which nearly jumped down on us, I did for a short 
time drop off to sleep, to be awakened by the sound of voices. I 
found it was four o’clock, and the family were engaged in prayer, 
seated round the fire, looking exceedingly melancholy. They all 
seemed relieved when they had finished their devotions, and could 
turn their attention to their breakfast of polenta and milk, which 
they all ate with wooden spoons out of the same dish. 

We got up about six, and tried to make some sort of toilet. A 


YOUNG TURKS 


request for water to wash with provoked great astonishment. The 
soap I had carefully packed was lost, and this of course they could 
not provide, but we got ready for coffee somehow. The natives, I 
need hardly say, performed absolutely no ablutions ; the washing of 
faces before supper is the extent to which they go in this line. 
Indeed, I rather think that was done on our account. The poor 
children were really in a sad plight ; their little limbs were literally 
black, and looked like leather. 

As there had been some talk of our staying two days in these 
hills, I begged G before he started off shooting to return in 
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time for us to get home that evening, for nothing would induce me 
to spend another night up here. 

After the younger woman and elder children had departed to 
pasture the flocks and herds, I had more time to look at my hostess, 
who must when young have been very good-looking. She seemed 
to be about fifty, but was probably many years younger, as she had 
very little children. Hard work and smoke had made her skin 
wrinkled and brown as parchment, but anyone might have envied 
her beautifully white and regular teeth, though I suppose they had 
never been cleaned. Like all the women of the district, she had on 
a long coarse chemise of cotton, and woollen trousers. An apron 
about a foot wide extended to below the knees. Sometimes these 
aprons are beautifully worked on the borders, but those, of course, 
are only for holidays or church-going. Her sandals of cowhide, 
strapped across with sinews, were joined to the trousers by shapeless 
blue leggings. Young children, i.e. those who are not old enough 
to take the sheep out, only wear a chemise and zouave jacket, and a 
little fez on their heads. It is hardly necessary to say that every- 
thing they wear is home-made, except their caps. When I say that 
the men’s dress consists of red cap, brown embroidered coat, red 
waistcoat, and blue knickerbockers (very baggy), the reader will 
picture something very gaudy; but it is not really so, although we 
must add green sash and red leggings for the Mahometans, and red 
sash with white leggings for the Christians. These minor details 
form the only difference—except, of course, that the Turks shave 
their heads. 

The townswomen (Christians) dress quite differently, for they 
wear huge black trousers, which come up nearly under the arms, 
with little short jackets (violet velvet very often) trimmed with fur, 
or gold-laced. Their fezzes are trimmed with fringe or otherwise 
ornamented, and the hair falls down their back ina plait. They 
stalk along like grenadiers, and to English eyes look both bold and 
vulgar. In fact they compare very unfavourably with their Moslem 
compatriots. These latter out of doors are of course merely bundles, 
but when you do see their faces they are generally refined and 
modest-looking, which cannot be said of the majority of the 
Christians. 

My first occupation that morning was to read the English 
papers which had arrived just as we were starting. I gave some of 
the children some advertisement pages. Imagine the delight of the 
youngsters, who had never seen a picture book! A representation 
of a fox was at once recognised with cries of “Lisitza!” and the leaves 
were treasured up in their bosoms, together with some lumps of 
sugar I also gave them, to be taken out and enjoyed at intervals, 
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After a little while I decided to go and explore a bit. Just 
above the house was a little valley, and as it lay in the direction 
G had recommended for scenery, I bent my steps thither. I 
was soon on the top of the ridge behind it, which was covered with 
stately pines, and found the view quite as beautiful as I had been 
led to expect. In front of me were mountains upon mountains as 
far as the eye could reach, the nearer ones being separated from 
me by a tremendous valley, whilst to my left, nestling between 
two hills, was a lovely little lake, like a beautiful gem with the 
autumn foliage for a setting. Two hours’ walking made me begin 


ALP PASTURE WITH PONIES 


to feel hungry, so I returned to the house. The little children were 
roasting potatoes in the ashes for themselves, and that appeared 
to be their only meal between breakfast and supper. 

My lunch being finished I thought I would have some coffee, 
but our man, in whose charge it was, had taken it with him; so 1 
made some tea instead. Never shall I forget the delight of the poor 
woman’s face when I gave her a cup. Her eyes glistened, and she 
drank it with such gusto that I felt constrained to repeat the dose, 
or rather to give her what remained. When she had finished she 
took up the pot and gazed longingly at the leaves. Encouraged by 
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my smile, she asked leave to put some more water to it. Of course 
I assented, so she put on cold water and boiled it up. Nasty as it 
must have been, she drank it with the same zest as the good tea, 
and finished with such a sigh of satisfaction that it was a pleasure 
to think I had brightened her dull life for once. I may here 
say that when we were leaving she refused payment for the milk 
we had had. Of course I gave her a trifle, and also the rest of the 
tea I had brought up with me. 

Fearing to tire myself, as we were to return that day, I did 
not go out again; and the afternoon seemed very long. I amused 
myself as well as I could by watching the preparation of the 
evening meal. First of all half a sheep was brought in, which my 
hostess proceeded to cut up into small pieces. These she placed, 
unwashed, in the exceedingly dirty pot in which she had made 
the polenta that morning, and hung it over the fire to boil. 
Needless to say, the scum which presently rose looked like mud. 
Some of this she did remove, and then added some partially peeled 
unwashed potatoes! The sight—and I may say the habits of the 
family generally—made me feel quite sick; and it was a relief to 
hear G ’s “ Cooey,” and to see him arrive with the men carrying 
a fine buck. I was ready to start in a very few minutes, and 
having said ‘‘ Good-bye” we started; and, making good progress 
down the hill, got home soon after dark. 

It is easy to imagine what a delight it was to get back to 
comfort and warm baths after twenty-four hours spent in a clean 
Turkish peasant’s house. It is only fair, however, to add that my 
husband still maintains that it really was the best of these Kolibas, 
or summer huts, that he had ever slept in, only the smoke was 
rather bad and the sleeping platform too short ! 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


MeEmoIRS OF GEORGE ELERS, CAPT. IN THE 12TH REGT. OF 
Foor. Edited from the original MSS. by Lord Monson and 
George Leveson-Gower. London: William Heinemann, 
1903. 

This book has a double interest. It gives some graphic sketches 
of life, social, military, and sporting, in England and India at the 
end of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth, 
and it furnishes also some intimate details of the early days of the 
great Duke of Wellington, who as Colonel Arthur Wellesley was the 
close friend of the author, though after Waterloo he treated his old 
companion with amazing lack of consideration and even indeed of 
courtesy, bluntly refusing Captain Elers’ humble plea for work. 
George Elers begins with his school life, and records that at an 
academy to which he was sent, that of Dr. Barrow in Soho Square, 
he had some afterwards-famous schoolfellows, including Liston the 
actor—previously Fawcett, Holman, and Morton were educated 
there—two sons of Boswell, Dr. Johnson’s biographer, with one of 
whom he fought, and ‘ Split-post Douglas,’ about whom Lord 
Granby wrote in this Magazine a few months ago in the course of 
his account of Belvoir. Poor Elers was once flogged for laughing 
in the Doctor’s face, his risibility being excited by Liston who made 
comic grimaces at him. 

In due time Elers obtained his commission as Ensign, greatly 
aided by a kind friend, Mr. Hutchinson, ‘‘a worthy, good man, not- 
withstanding that he was a lawyer by profession,” and in India 
lived much with Colonel Arthur Wellesley, who once declared ‘‘ my 
highest ambition is to be Major-General in His Majesty’s service.” 
The future Duke had a hunting establishment, including several 
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leopards and cheetahs trained to run down antelope. The system 
adopted is too well known to describe, and it did not appeal to 
Elers. ‘‘ Very well to see once, but it is poor sport,” was his verdict. 
At Trichinopoli Elers made a wager for 500 pagodas a side that he 
would ride his Arab horse fifty miles a day for three days in succes- 
sion, and won, notwithstanding that the climate and the conditions 
generally were much against him. At home and abroad Elers was 
always keen about sport of all kinds, from quoits upwards, at which 
latter game he could beat anybody in his regiment except two men. 
He swam well, played at cricket and “long bullets ”—whatever that 
may have been—and fancied himself as a jumper, ‘‘either over a 
garter or in distance.” He could jump ‘“ both backwards and 
forwards eighteen feet, when,’’ he says, “‘to my utter astonishment 
a man, by name Burchenhoff, of my company, beat me by five feet.” 
Twenty-three feet in those days was something wonderful—the 
accuracy of the measurement is perhaps a little open to doubt—and 
so is the Captain’s eighteen feet backwards. 

On leave in England he went hunting, and followed a York- 
shire squire’s beagles on a mare bred by O’Kelly, the owner of 
Eclipse. The squire had sixty couple of these little hounds, and 
one day took out the whole pack. ‘As they used to gallop down 
the hills,” he writes, ‘‘ their white and yellow backs all close together, 
they looked like a sheet of water.”” His mare had done a four-mile 
heat in eight minutes, and he writes that in India his Arab took 
three minutes fifteen seconds galloping two miles. He also went 
hawking, and gives a capital account of the sport, which, however, 
he did not care about, as he was very humane and sensitive. ‘‘ The 
poor partridge,” he records, ‘would cry out when struck by the 
hawk and excite great pity’’; nor was he fond of coursing, for 
when the hare ‘‘is caught her cries are exactly like those of a 
newly-born infant, and then I wish myself a hundred miles away.” 
He shot likewise. In these days of big bags, when a loader is a 
matter of course, it is curious to observe the astonishment with 
which he states that he has ‘‘seen a hundred brace of pheasants 
killed,” and that, as soon as the Duke of Cambridge had fired both 
barrels, “‘his German jager placed a fresh loaded gun in his hands.”’ 

One of young Elers’ earliest recollections was of Bulwick Park, 
where he was living with an uncle and aunt, and he remembers 
‘Lord Exeter sending over to Bulwick a covered waggon filled with 
bucks and does; and a large quantity of fish were conveyed to 
Burleigh to stock the ponds and stews in return.” About the fish 
in these “ ponds and stews,” the late Lord Exeter contributed an 
article to this magazine. Loot and lotteries were features of the 
period. After one siege and capture in India, Elers, as lieutenant, 
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received £430, the captains £800, majors £2,000, a lieutenant- 
colonel £4,000, a major-general £8,000, and the commander-in-chief 
an eighth of the whole prize money captured. The idea at first 
was that every officer would have made at least from £10,000 to 
£20,000, and General Baird was much disappointed with his 
£12,000, having fully expected £160,000. One private looted some 
‘large white stones,” and was offered 1,500 rupees for them by a 
native. He disposed of them at that price to a Scottish doctor, who 
afterwards sold them for a sum which brought him in £2,000 a 
year, of which he gave £200 a year to the private. The doctor 
had previously been offered a vastly larger amount by a Mahratta 
prince. A first cousin of Elers bought a ticket which won a £20,000 
prize in a lottery, and also for a £5,000 prize, which latter she 
picked up in a bookseller’s shop in Bath. The whole volume, as 
will probably have been gathered, is curious and entertaining. 


How To Buy A Gun. The Rifle, by H. A. Bryden. The Shot 
Gun, by Basil Tozer. London: George Newnes (Limited). 
1993. 


Mr. Bryden is so well known as a practical sportsman that what 
he has to say on the subject of equipment for big-game shooters 
will be read with attention and care; and Mr. Tozer, though he 
has not equally made his name in field or covert, shows an 
accurate knowledge of what he is talking about. It is, however, 
not of very much good to give the novice some of the informa- 
tion herein contained, as, for instance, that ‘‘ care should be 
taken to see that the hole made to receive the leg of the extractor- 
pin has been drilled quite accurately, and, especially if the gun 
is of small calibre, that enough metal for safety has been left 
between the extractor-pin and the interior of the cartridge 
chamber.” How is the novice to know how much metal should 
have been left? If he asks, is he likely to be told that he has 
hit on a defect which had escaped the maker, and that he had better 
not purchase the weapon? Nevertheless, many useful hints are 
contained in the little book. 


THE SPORTS OF THE WorLD. Edited by F. G. Aflalo. Cassell & Co. 
London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 1903. 


This volume is certainly comprehensive: from fives, roller 
skating, and barbel fishing, which are nothing if not modest, 
the list extends to the shooting of the lion, tiger, and the great 
Indian rhinoceros, the pursuit of a rogue elephant, the capture of 
a tarpon—a contrast, indeed, to the poor little barbel, though 
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Mr. John Bickerdyke thinks that no one who has enjoyed a day 
with that humble quarry “could be anything but enthusiastic 
on the subject ’—the “‘great game” of racing, and the chase of 
the fox and stag. One looks chiefly, perhaps, in a volume of this 
description for the less familiar sports, though no doubt many 
people like to read of those which they are accustomed to practise, 
in order to ascertain whether the methods they adopt are those 
recommended by the author. It is interesting to know that stag- 
hunting is managed nowadays in France as it was in ‘‘ the vanished 
days of great pageantry.”” The procedure and vocabulary are the 
same, only the costumes have been slightly modernised. M. Caillard, 
who writes, is, however, not quite correct in saying that ‘‘ ordinary 
foxhounds are used for the work in Britain.” Staghounds and 
foxhounds are of the same breed, but the former are larger: their 
height should be 25 inches, it being necessary that the hounds 
should stand well over the heather. The ideal height for the fox- 
hound was set by the late Duke of Beaufort at 23} inches. On the 
subject of the Portuguese bull-fight there is a knowledgeable article 
by Dr. H. Anachoreta. In Portugal the horrible barbarities of the 
Spanish fight are scrupulously avoided. There is an absence of 
bloodshed, horses are not disembowelled, “‘ the horseman charges 
gallantly yet not recklessly,” and the bull is not killed. It lives to 
fight another day, and as a rule ends its life placidly. Colonel 
Walrond, an authority, writes about ‘‘ The Bow and Cross-bow on 
the Continent.’”’ Probab!y few readers have ever seen the latter 
weapon, which is said to be still popular in Belgium. Bullets are 
sometimes used as missiles and sometimes ‘“ bolts.’’ Archery is 
also described as practised .1 Japan, where it is said that ‘‘ shooting 
birds on the wing is an achievement of which there are many 
records, pictorial and otherwise”; and, as for ‘‘ staying,” there is 
a story of an archer named Wada, who, shooting against time, 
kept up for 24 hours, discharging on an average an arrow every 
12 seconds—8,133 in all. The paper on long-distance swimming has 
special interest just now, and it is illustrated with several photo- 
graphs showing Mr. Holbein’s preparations and_ performances. 
Most of the illustrations, indeed, are good and serviceable. 


SPORTING YARNS, SPUN OFF THE REEL. By Lt.-Col. Andrew C. 
P. Haggard, D.S.O. Illustrated. London: Hutchinson & Co. 
1903. 


It is not to be denied that these ‘‘ yarns” are, for the most part, 
extremely slight, and their aspect of slightness is increased by the 
rough and ready sketches, usually in little more than outline, and 
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as a general rule of a humorous tendency, by ‘ Griff.” Not a few 
of these latter are clever in their way, but to be frank it cannot be 
pretended that the ‘‘ picture,” for instance, facing page 24 was worth 
a full page. But Colonel Haggard is a sportsman who has shot and 
fished in strange places and company, and often the record of his 
adventures, successes, and failures is entertaining. He has visited, 
taking and using rod and gun, Africa, Canada, Newfoundland, Japan, 
Norway, and has made notes—on paper, or in his head—for the 
composition of these sketches. Most of his papers are about ang- 
ling, but others deal with the gun, and there is a quaint description 
of **A Japanese Duck Hunt.” As the guest of Viscount Tanaka, 
Minister of the Imperial household, Colonel Haggard was intro- 
duced to the amusement of catching wild ducks with hand nets, as 
practised by the nobles of Japan. Hawks were pressed into service 
to help, each with a long string tied to his leg, which we confess 
does not strike us as very sporting. An odd method of catching an 
eagle is also described. The hunter buried himself in a hole in the 
ground, covered with some matting strewn with earth. A bird was 
fastened for bait, and when the eagle swooped the hunter seized it 
by the leg—getting his hands and arms considerably torn—and held 
on till some men came up and threw sacks ‘over the bird’s head. 


ANGLING ANECDOTES. By Robert Stanley. Illustrated. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. £903. 


A very small paper-bound book by an evidently enthusiastic 
fisherman. It is just the sort of little volume—if the word volume 
be not too big for it—that those who s iare the author’s tastes may 
be advised to take in their pocket when bent on an angling expe- 
dition, to beguile the journey or to peruse on the banks of the 
stream when it appears waste of time to do anything else; and 
though we have commented on the size of the publication, there are 
a good many words on a page, and not far short of 200 pages. 
Herein will be found how the author once caught five trout in five 
throws, all well over a pound, and how again he and a friend once 
fished for six hours and caught nothing—whether the friend ever 
had a bite is doubtful. Their morning was rather disturbed by 
regret that they had foolishly forgotten their landing-net. 


An IrtsH Cousin. By E. G2. Somerville and Martin Ross. New 
and Revised Edition. Longmans, Green & Co. London, 
New York, and Bombay. 1903. 


The Badminton Magazine may claim the credit of having 
introduced the clever ladies who wrote this book to the reading 
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public, for it was in these pages that ‘Some Experiences of an 
Irish R.M.,’’ which started them on the road to the popularity they 
now enjoy, first appeared, as also several of the sketches issued in 
the volume entitled ‘‘ All on the Irish Shore.”” The deserved success 
of the papers which make up these two books naturally created 
interest in the authors’ work, and has led to the reappearance of 
this novel; for they had been writing before the “ R.M.” days, 
though their work had not attracted attention. ‘‘ An Irish Cousin ” 
was published, we are told, in 1889, as by ‘“‘ Geilles Herring and 
Martin Ross,” for as ‘ Geilles Herring” the senior partner then 
chose to be known. The book seems to have fallen flat—why, it is 
impossible to say, for nothing like justice is done to it by merely 
remarking that very many vastly inferior books have succeeded. 
It is not only true to the life it depicts, but true to that life in its 
interesting phases. It possesses the qualities of humour and of 
keen observation. One realises the scenes that are described—often 
in a few singularly well-chosen words. 

Briefly stated, the story tells how Miss Theodora Sarsfield 
comes from Canada to stay with her uncle, Dominick Sarsfield, in 
Ireland. The old man lives alone with his son Willy, who fails to 
meet Theo on her first arrival because he is busy buying a horse, 
but promptly falls in love with her, to the great satisfaction of his 
father, who has defrauded his brother, Theo’s father, of his inherit- 
ance, and committed other crimes, the memory of which he strives 
to drown in drink—vainly, and he meets a tragic end. The story 
is over melodramatic—that is its weak point; but, nevertheless, its 
gradual development is cleverly carried out, and it fits well into its 
surroundings. Willy, notwithstanding his intrigue with a peasant 
girl, wins no little of our sympathy. He marries his humble victim, 
if so she should be called, and the authors allot their heroine to 
Nugent O'Neill, in doing which we think that they make their prin- 
cipal mistake, for with him we do not sympathise in the least, on 
the ground that he strikes us as a self-satisfied prig. One of many 
excellent bits of description in the book is of a run. Miss Somer- 
ville, readers are probably aware, has succeeded her brother as a 
M.F.H., and writes with knowledge as well as with wit and 
pictorial skill. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the October competition will be announced in 
the December issue. 

THE AUGUST COMPETITION 

The Prize in the August competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Halliwell Dene, 
Northumberland (two guineas); Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, 
Queen’s County; Miss Constance Peel, Ebury Street, S.W.; Mr. F. 
G. Callcott, Teddington; Captain W. Kerr, Prestbury, Gloucester- 
shire; Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, County Down; Mr. W. O. E. 
Meade-King, Maidenhead; Miss A. G. Davies, Whitby; and Mr. S. 


A. Abrahams, Bedford. 
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CURRAGH, JULY 1903—DROGHEDA MEMORIAL STAKES (£1,000) 


Meldhre wins from First Shot and Flying Star 


Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s County 


GORING REGATTA, AUGUST IST, 1903 
Thames R.C. beats Vesta R.C. 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


GLOUCESTER UV. KENT AT CHELTENHAM—TOWNSEND AND RICE BATTING 


Photograph by Captain W. Kerr, Prestbury, Gloucestershire 


A SHOOTING TRIP IN THE TRANSVAAL—THE BAG AND DOGS 
Photograph by Mr. Fergus Fergusson, Sloane Street, S.W. 
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LADIES’ HOCKEY MATCH—SCOTLAND JV. ULSTER 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, County Down 


HEXHAM STEEPLECHASES, JUNE 1903 


Photograph by Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Hexham 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


FINISH OF JUNE HANDICAP HURDLE PLATE AT HEXHAM 


Photograph by Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Hexham 


H.I.M. THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S ‘ METEOR III WINNING THE KING'S CUP 
AT COWES, AUGUST I903 


Photograph by Mr. K. S. Beken, Herne Hill 
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HILL-CLIMBING COMPETITION, EDGE HILL, WARWICKSHIRE 


Photograth by Miss Phoebe Millis, Pillerton, Warwick 


LADIES’ TENNIS TOURNAMENT AT GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE 


Photograph by Mr. W. O. E. Meade-King, Maidenhead 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


POLO BALL RACE, COUNTY ANTRIM POLO CLUB 


Photograph by Miss Slacke, Chesham Street, S.W. 


FEEDING DEER NEAR HOMBURG 


Photograph by Miss A. G. Davies, Whitby 
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NEW SOUTH COAST ONE DESIGNERS RACING IN SOUTHAMPTON WATER 


Photograph by Miss Owens, South Testwood, Hants 


BURREL SHOOTING IN THE HIMALAYAS 


Photograph by Captain Henry G. Young, 10th Bengal Lancers, Cawnpore 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


MEET OF THE KILKENNY HOUNDS AT LOWRAN 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, County Doun 


BEDFORDSHIRE ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIPS—THE HUNDRED YARDS 


Photograph by Mr. S. A. Abrahams, Bedford 
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THE HOLDER OF THE CUP, LANGHARNE REGATTA, SOUTH WALES 


Photograph by Mr. G. W. Walton. Holewm, South Wales 


START FOR THE KARACHI WALKING RACE 


Photograph by Mrs. Yeo, Karachi 
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WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Mechanical Precision, Perfect Material and Careful Finish, are the 
features that have made Waltham Watches the best in the World. 


Jewellery and Silver ‘Ware of all descriptions. 


Sole Agent in Great Britain for REAL TOLEDO WORK, manufaciured 
by Felipa, Madrid, 24-carat gold incrusted on steel. 


THE ONLY RETAIL JEWELLER IN THE UNITED KINGDOM whose entire stock of 
watches consists of those manufactured by the Waltham Watch Co. 


E. B. DENNISON 


(Late Assistant Manager to the Waltham Watch Co, London Branch', 


6, CHEAPSIDE, near St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Send fostcard for Catalogue containing full farticulars and interesting facts concerning Time ana these 
World famed Watches. 


Mention “THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE.” 
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SANITARY WORK A SPECIALITY. 


Illustrated Catalogues on Ahp-ication. 


LAMBETH PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturers of “THE REVERSIBLE” CoMMODE AND BIDET. 
Works, Showrooms, and Offices opposite St. Thomas's Hospital. 
PARIS DEPOT: 22bis, RUE DE LUBECK. 


Telegrams: “ JENNINGS, LONDON.” Telephone : €80 Hop. 


COWBROUGH 


(LTD.) 


(SAMPLES AND PRICES 
ON APPLICATION). 


63, Boar Lane, LEEDS. 


GRATITUDE. 


CHRONIC INDIGESTION COMPLETELY CURED. 


ae ON ba. a The value of clear sight, healthy digestion, and sound lungs to the 


competitor in all kinds of athletics and sportsmanship cannot be 
over-estimated. Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans for Biliousness are rapidly 
becoming regarded by athletes and sportsmen as the best thing they 
have yet met with to keep them in the “ pink of condition.” 

Mr. William Patterson, of 3, Telford Road, West Hendon, is in constant request 
as a gunmaker and trainer of pigeon-shots. He is also a member of the National 
Gun Club. To a “London Sun” reporter he recently made the following 
statement :— 

“For eight years I suffered from chronic indigestion. I had constant aching 
in all my limbs and severe pains in the head, so that I was unable to walk any 
great distance. 

“I could never eat anything without an attack of horrible tightness and 
flatulency following immediately. Constipation troubled me the whole of this 
time, and everything I took in the way of medicine left me as bad as ever. 

I went to various doctors, but nothing seemed to do me any good. I became a patient first 
at one hospital and then at another. 
“A neighbour advised me to try Bile Beans. I did so, and peo? | soon the tightness at 
the chest and stomach was gone. I commenced to eat and sleep well, and to get up in the 
I morning refreshed. I soon gained strength. My sighting is now truer than it has been 
for many years, and my work i 
is a pleasure. I can take long walks with enjoyment and 
without feeling tired. 1 can eat my meals, even a hearty 
supper, without feeling any ill effects, and all this I attribute 
solely to Bile Beans.” 


| Charles Forde's Bile Beans for 

SAMPLE BOX FREE. | Biliousness are the satest family 

| medicine and a sure cure for In- 

For a Free Sample Rox, tear | digestion, Headache, Constipa- 

off this corner,and send it with | tion, Piles, Liver Trouble, Bad 

your name and address, and one | Breath, Biliousness, Flatulence, 

penny stamp to cover return | Dizziness, Impaired Vision, Buzz- 

postage, to | ing in the Head, arp range 

> Debility, Anaemia, and all Female 

BILE BEAN CO., | Ailments. Of all medicine ven- 
LEEDS. | dors, 1/14 and 2/9 per box. 
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